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OVERVIEW 



Play can be- characterized as behavior in whicn the partici- 
pant* is freed' as far as po'^sible from any iniposed *const2^aints or 
-expectation to ellicit specific responses. Play allows for opti- 
mum exploration of the unknown and*. is predi-Coable to the extent 
' that each participant is free to ^fspond in his or her ow^i way. 
Play encou27ages creativity and fi^yelops zhe capacity to generate 
new and unexpected^ responses to new situaxionsV; To gain -ehe raost 
froin play, howeyer,^"*«iaividual ilreedom and self-regulation must 
be present. . ' * • 

Materials on selected physical acxivi-^ies applicable io 
and appropri-ate for participants with a variety of handicafiping 
conditions provide inforrnation for physical ^educators, recreation 
personnel, vAlantee^rs, parents, and other interested persons 
*planning and/or conducting individualized or grx)up activity 'prx>^ 
grains fpr impaired, disabled, ahd handicapped participants. 
Descriptions of ^specific activities include iftodif icatians for 
^participants with varying degrees arid types of conditions* Meth- 
ods, equipment needs, adaptations, and physical lay-outs comprise 
a major portion of the guide. Rehabilitative," dev^elopmental , 
and competitive aspects of activity for impaired, disabled*,- and 
handicapped persons are discussed. ' ^ * * 

An extensive annotated bibliograpny describes periodical 
materials compiled. Many reference^ have been extracted from 
easily obtainable journals'. Those which are less accessible 
axe available, as are all listed materials through t^e Infor- 
mation Researcn ,and Utilization Center for Phys^icaL Education 

_.arKL.^Recreation or the Handic.^^j;xed-Xc^ :nu^s;al-'^^ and 
postage^ f ees . The article, its description, arjd the number of 

-pages are listed in the bibliography. | 

Examples in the' adaptation of activities :|'or a Variety of 

handijDapping conditions is also included.* Activity programs 

for the impaired, disabled, and handicapped have been initiated 

throughout the n§.tion; however, there is limited J,itarature 
available to provide g^jidance The materials compiled in this 
information guide ^e meant to provide an^ instructional basis 

fdr effective implementation in activity design. ' 
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INTRODUCTUON 



^ ffhe Information Research and Utilization Center for Physi- 
cal Education &nd Recreation for t>ie Handicapped (IRUC) hks ■ . 
just completed three years of operation a§ a' dembns^ratio^ proj-,' 
ect supported by the 3ur>eau of '^;duc^!^^n for tfte Handicapped, 
U. S. Offic'e of. Education,' Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. A major purpose of this projecx was to collect; » re- 
view, pacjcage, develop, and distribute information and materials^ 
about physical education, recreal^on and relateS areas for im-"^ 
p^-red, disabled, and handicapp^pd' persons. 

"'y ' ' ' ' ' . ' / 

Individuals working wi|h the disibled are alerted to the 
new direct information servace ^provided lDy ^IRUC. E^tpansion 
frdm. a referral service to a direct information service estab- 
lishes IRUC as the most comprehensive ^resource for groups and 
individuals seeking information onvphysical education and rec- 
reation for. the •handicapped . 

\ ' ' 
This Activities Information Guide is the first of a series 
of monthly packets • containing the latest infeormation -concerning 
physical education, , recreate on, sports, and related activity 
oppoijitunities for impaired; disabled, and Uandi'capped individuals. 

f 

This activities guide is designed to include an update of 
information and materials regarding a variety of activities 
tailored to a variety of disabilities. Bibliographic infer-" 
}i>ation consisting of recent .articles, films, and fugitive 

' materials has 'been compiled. The bibliographic materials have 
been catagorized into activity strata.' Chart&'depicting the 
dis ability, a certain activity is best .suited for, and those 

—xA, caii iiiusl I'^'ardxTy oe adapted to hav^ been developed. Psy- 
chologi9al, soci^, and physic^ skills and concepts ties t' 

^developed by a certain activity are also depicted 'graphically . 

Relevant articles/ selected for thei;? practicality and 
uniqueness, have <been reprinted. Bibliographic^ information is 
listed to enable the resource contact to obtair>" information on 
his own. . ^ . . 

Audiovisual items swch as -films, loop films, film strips, 
slide programs and video tapes are listed and aviailable to. 
rent* through, IRUC. Teaching techniques have been included* 
as have several sample activity adaptations. 

. The value of this guide, lies in the application of infor- 
mation towards activity programsVor the*handicapped. 

PUT IT TO. GOOD USE I 
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SELECTED TEACHING, TECHNIQUES - ' ' 

' The foJ.lewixlg \ist of selected teaching techniques is not 
complete. Sound ihstructi6n oX physical* education empl''oys' ^ne 
same sound teaching methods generally accepted in all aj^eaa of 
education. This' lasting includes .those techniques which-, ^ 
fiios^ cases, are particularly, relevar^x to effective instruction 
oJc "physical e'ducatior* with handicabped indjlviduals^ These 
suggesti^ons are concerned^ with motivational facxqrs, effective 
program planning, and g«pup organization/ , 

. I^rogaress sl^owly, b.ffering familiarr acxivixie^ 
/firsl:/-^ Use repetition because these students 
jieed re'lnforc^ment of learning . 

Intro'duce^new activities during th^ early part 
of period "before the group gezs tired. 

• • V . , . . • . 

Be clear in sdirections without talking down' 
■ ^ to the group;. ' , . <^ 

* -4 Use ' cone 2rete -examples . * *- , 

* ' . *» 

I \ 

Sell yourself to your j^s^tudents before attempt- ' 

ing any formai'' teaching. ' ' • ^\ 

Be. kind, firm, using a positive ap]3roach. 

Do' not touch the student un]yess you have told' 
him what yoii^pl^an to do. 

. 'Educational principles^ of e/fective teaching 
an^ learning are applicable to the retarded 
and should be utilized for instar^ce , * f rpm the * 
. known* to the unknown and , from. th^ simple .to 
'the complex. Both conceptual underst^an dings 
and skills should be considered. Jvloiior devel- 
opment should proceed from gross to find move- 
ment and fpDm" trunk movement to movement, of the 
extremities. Methods of motivation should be 
basic to any activity program: convent ioriral 
methods of verbal praise and sfc'ceptapce, praise - 
based on improved performance, and cfperant c^)n- 
ditioning. InstnXctor enthusiasm a]^d partici- ^ 
pat ion are keys -to pupil enthusiasm and .par- 
t^icipation. ' ^ 
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A maximum*>number of stimuli should be used in teaching 
a 'basic .movement skill. It is deubtfui that the en- 
tire- -range of stimuli would be practio^al, but .those 
which can contribute successfully to understanding 
and performance on a given lev^l should qe .used. * 

• . » • ■* " 

Manual manipulation --guj^?^ body parts through de- ^' ^ 
sired movement to resul^in a proper response. 
This gives participants the feel of the action' 
and can jio much to 'alleviate the<ir|itial JTear so" 
of'ten shown by '^impairejl, disabled, or handicapped » ^ 
persons a'new^skill or activity. - ^ 

Coaction -'f eel general or specific movement p^- 
tems by placing hands Qn parts of the body of an^ 
• individuaj^, mannequin, or doll, going through de- . ^ * 
^sired movement patterns. 

. — 

Tactile-'use touch to relate rnpr^- effectively "^o 
the child what part oi the- body is to ''oe used. 
This is an efiective means of reinforcing othe^r 
Stimuli. ' ^ ' ' * ' ' 

Visual — use of visual 'aids in combination with 
other stimuli (i.e., slides, digrams, demonr- . 
strajions, pictures, films, irvirrors). Caution 
sho:aid be exercised' iix the use of mirrors involv- ' ^ 

ing left and right concepffe because of the re- 
versed reflection. 

Verbal--oral Instructions. An awareness of the ( ' - 
language understanding. Ley el of the, child is 
necessary. Saff>etimes a concept is understood * 
but is eclipsed by unfamiliar terminology. 'For - 
instance, a^ child 'may not comprehend the term ^ F 

"everjf other", but may comprehert'd the synonymous 
phrase "eve'r^ second". * ^ • ^ 

Abstract --use of signals, signs, and words, i^hich 
must be received and interpreted prior-to re-- 
action by "^he student. . . , • 

. Work on a ratio of one instructor (or aide) to one 
trainable student. Editable -students might ^have a 
r^tio of one instructor*^ to'^ or k students. 

Games and actiyities should be selected for^their^ 
recreative value as well as their physical, social, 
or mental v^ue. ^\ ' i ^ 

Offer Activities which could be useful a1^3^c ess - 
time, ^ter school hours, and later on in life. 
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Seiedt group games which involve a raaximum of 
activity-fori^layers simultaneouslv.^ ^Belay 
teanis should have 'few members ' (4-6) .* Children, 
lose^nterest if trrey wait too long for a xum. 

Attempt to kee^ each child actiVe. ' 

If discipline is a probi-em, it 'is'^prxDbabiy 
that the game is too' diificiiit to • 'understand, 
requires too muc h sk ill-, has. too , many rules, * 
*o"r has too. many ve:fbal instructions. 

Lean> as much as p'ossible about the'*'students - 
befo re th e first class period.* * ^ , • 

Ii" Children 'lack interest ^ir. an activity, do^ 
not insist they play it. ^ 

CJive the children goaJ.s in which they can. 
ijave some measure of success,' an'd use praise 
as often as possible. / • 

.Change the activity when interest is at its 
peak. * , * - * ^ v' 

Base*' activities upon the heeds and readiness 
of the various age groups. 

Select gam^s whicn 'are 'within t'^e s}$:ill range 
of the .students. Take ftothing for granted - ' 
where movement is conce|?ied» - ' - ' - 

Give , as Tew rules as necessary to start the ^ 
game. In-produce new rul^s in tne^'^'play" 
' situa'^ion. 



keep the fun in fundamentals. Use a game 
approach 'to ^iteach^^ the- fundamentals. 

To assure comparable team ability, the 
instructor is the one best suited to select 
teams in games^ requiring skill. 

Let children compete wiih themselves. 

Teach rules which may be modified, but not • 
changed'.. For example , '*hitting a player 

•below the\waist with^'the ^ball in kickbalj. 

"^detracts from its /value as a leacf-up to' 
Softball^' 
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In t-e aching a circle 'g^e, 'the instructor sh^>}ild 
stahd' as a'-member 'oX the -circle. Myays, be in 
view to all students. '* " *. 

Demonstration wili-bq. m6:&$ efi'^oVVe than verbal 
explanation. ^ , ^ • x 

•Children are usually- -g^at irfita±o;i^'., Teach by \ 
indirection as -well , as by directip3:i.. v 

All boundary line's 'shh»4|Q..^;.^e mark.^cj^ and -equipment 
on hand prior to Xe^d\i\T\^'^x^^tl<^\ty^^. - • 

.The chronological" age of- a child mus'E not be 
insulated. 

*4 few common positive signals *or commands ^aui4 / 
be. understood' by all children (clapping ha^^ds*, 
whistle, etc.)' 

Realize that, problems are not -always, what they 
^nost obvioM^ly seem. A child's inabilitir to 
catch a ball may be 'due to^ visual problems ^r^ther 
than lack of ^coordination or fear of being nit-.' . 

'Prx>vide opportunities for studenlj^^lection ^an^ 
suggestion* oF act^-vities occasiof!ku.y . 

X ' 

In pirogramming, the instructor must%e caut^us 
not to plan prog raia.g^ as ed on»his own interests j 
'and ^ilities,'or the^ interest ayid abilities of 
normal chitdren of Comparable age.. . ^ 

* , \ ^ 

Variation of activities \should be planned Jo 
»provide for vigorous, physical ^activity daily. 

Mairitain a balance between vigorous^ activities , 
and' less dem^ding activities; plan^^for change- 
of-pace ^activities \especially for tp.oge.with 
serious physical ^r^mental defectsj; \ ' 

Be attuned to laiigRter and excitenieh't^ These^ 
'are g^d measurements 'of enjoyment. \ . ^ 

rt 'is important that the instructor l\ave.an ^ 
accurate^ 'and indelible visual image -of the de- 
sired skill. He must transmit this to the 
learner through demonstration and apprtarpri^ate , 
audiovisual aids, bringing into play as many 
sen*ses as possible. . - * 
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The instruct^or must guard against working, on 
^more- than one aspect of a skil-l a:t a t^fe.^ 
"?y' concentrating on a single p^ase of the ' , 
: skill, the particip^t can place all of his 
mental efforts into . performing this act; he 
is'more-apt to experience success and is less 
• likely 'tp become carrfuse'd and fail. 

' • , . R'eyiew skiils le'ame'd during the previbus 
' periods before introducing new^skilLs.' 

.Base new aciftivities on previously learned ^ 
' experiences^ "wKenever pos-sible,- avoid 
presenting too many ideas too tjuickly.-^ 

Give each student an opportunity to demon- 
' • strate some skill or skills to the Remainder, 
'of the class. ; this w^ll be 'a source of' much " 
satisfaction , to t^he student and may motivate - 
others to ?/ork harder. . * , * 

. Sele^ctioh of actiyities should, be* based upon ^ ^ ^ 

the*inciividual*s ^a^bility, level o|* 'prof iciency ,'- • * 
and personal -need. Menta> age, t)ac,kgrQund,\ , ^ * 
and previous experience' in. the activities • " / ^ 
will help give valuable Clues in 'serecting - 
activities appropriate far the individual. \ v 
" , Activities offered sho'Uld provide greater 

challenge thar^ had ]?eeh expected in the pre- 
vious leison. Th^ guides must b*e in success, 
Enjoyment, and laamihg experienced by the 
participant,, • ' ' . . 

^. Fopus .on participation, learning, and ex-.' * - ^ 
perienofe in games, •J^t^ays, and conteTsts-- \ ' 

.winning is not the major go^. * 

. Think in tenrts of experienceva^^^ participation ^ ^ " ^ 
for each' indi victual.' Consider the individual • , 
haniiicap in tepris ofjfhow it^ aiffects .faaching 
methods and approaches. " • ' • * 

. Keep a daily record of each chiles ^partici- 
.pation and progress. - 

Classroom, teachers, special educators, parents, and rec- 
reation personnel wiM be interested"" in these contributions 
of a remediar physical ^Iducation program. S^fiall and large' 
steps in terms of physical, emotional , and social improvement 
have been noted ip work concerning the multiply handicapped, 
trainable mentally retarded, ^ visually impaired, ,and^ hard of 
heariilg. - : . ' , ' ^ 
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' Wultiply handicapped children participate in activities -to i 
develop' basic' movement skills. A great deal of individual help 
is given each. child. Rolling/and pushing balls, balancing, 
rhy^s, tumbling', trampoline, - crawling, "♦and^^parachute play are 
replresentative of activities that-have been successful with these 
.cMldren.- Great emphasis •i3»j)laced ofi trying io get childreh to 
^lay with arid relate to one -another. , ' ^ 

S'uccessful with multiply h^dicapped include-- ' 

HiRre children sit down and hold hand's; stand-^ and hold 
hands; walk .and continue to hold hands; add variations 
and let ^children devise* their, own activities—even ' 
simple activities. - ^ . ^ ' . * ^ - 

Simple exercises in^which ^volunteers or assistants 
demons trat^: and/or more children thorough various ^ 
patterns and routines. ^ ' ^ ^ 

Rlace children in a- circle and roll a plastic tj^I 
to th^m as a first step in a throwing/catching se- 
quence';' after rolling, tos§ dr throw ball with two 
hand?' from different portions t^itt^ng, stooping, 
standing) and with underhand suid overhand motions. 

Have c^hildren lie on their stomachs in^a circle and 
hit *a beach or plastic ball Iback and forth'. 



Vse large punch 'type he'alyy duty b^alloon in 'various 
activities ^ and from -different positions. * ^ 



■ Orthopedicaiiy handicai)ped children engage in activities such 
as modified soft]?all*, >v6tLl;ejrball, archery, basketball, , tumbling, 
trampoline, parachutB play, and o the r*^ individual and group, games. 
Every effort is made to keep activities as nearly normal as possible. 

^ / \ . 

Other ^activities and approaches for orthopedicaiiy handicapped 
include-- , ^ * 

' . ''use bean bags>\balloons, or balls for Follow' the Leader for ^ 
-'youngsters to react quickly to visual stimuli; encoura^g^e^ 
cerebral palsied children to do what fhey can, each af his 
own speed and in his own way; let ,all children have oppor- 
, tunities^ to serve- as leaders. 

PLay catch with bean bags and bleach bottles with' bottoms 
cut out a's catcher; have teacher^ catch, if necessary with 
youngster taking b^an bag* and throwing it back to the * 
teacher; pair youngsters and let them work together, 
, gradually moving farthet apairt as qljiH ^ind confidence 
improve. 
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Use plastic 'bat and ball; where necessary, allow 
. children to be pushe^i in •wbeelchaijys and hit '''' 
from a batting T to, modify, soffball and related: 
' lead-up activities. . - * , ^ 

Trainable mentally retarded children participate in a variety 
of activities according to their developmental functional , and 
mental ages. Formal 'calisthenics and structured exercises haVe 
been popular and enjoyed b«y these youngsters. Whoever possible 
exercises are made into ^ames and other types of fun activities. 
Rolling, tumbling, trampoline, low organized games, o.bstacle 
courses ,^nner tube rolling, throwing, jumping, hoppimg, and 
runhing activities are all incorporated intp programs for TMR. * 

Additionai activities for TM.R include-- 

Inqrease balance ability "with balance beajns,' baiance 
boards, jumping and hopping in and out of boxes, and 
alternately lifting one foot and then the other from 
the ground. . ^ 0 

Make exercises into, games ' incorporating animal walk-s,* 

apprx)priate moving objects such 'as flying bir^s, 

'trees »swaying , seeds growing, airplanes flying, 

rockets blasting off, ho'rses prancing. ^ ' ' » 

Include relays of rolling\tire§ or inflated Inner 
tubes or pushing medicine balls; use, bicycle tires 
•individually or with partners for mirror pirogressions; 
' tug, pull, jump into and out of, run inside tires 
of 'all sizies and descriptions. _ - ^ 

rnt reduce gamers such as Duck-Duck-Goose, St^al the. 
Bacon, Drop the Bean Bag, Swat Tag along with ojj;tier - 
low organi-zed games,- sp'ecific lead-up activities, 
and individual and te^ sports. . ' ' 

Visuairy handicapped youngsters, take part m activities) ac- ^ 
cording t^ their functional vision and how well each can see in 
hi^ environments Many legally blind participate ift most gross 
motor activiti Jl^with physicaj. and visual accuracy. Activities- 
Such as follow-the-Leader (mirroring) , tumbling, movement^ explo- 
ration, balance bea;n§ and boards, "trampoline, obstacle^ courses , 
parachute play, running relays, and kicJcbalT are all part of 
physical education for visually handicapped. ♦ 

' Typic^ activities and approaches for visually handicapped r 
include--, • ' * 

. ^Use large yellow plastic balls or one that make 
vsQunds for .ball g^eST and for teaching tjirowing 
and catching. * - 
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Place youngstJers with ^rkatest visual impairment 
close to' teacher to ensure that all can see what is 
] ' expected r guide theln through movements or patterns y 
scT^ the;J^ get feel of e^ercise^ skill, or activi|y» . _ ^ 

Hard of hearirfg (children need t# receive work on posture 
balance, and, body awareness. Balance beaig^ and boards and jump*' 
"boards are^sed to improve klnestHetic awareness and balande. 
ActiYities«^icH as r,elay races, softb^l, Volleyball, tu:mbling,> ? 
trampoline, archery,'' parachute play^ exercises, and calisthenics 
are adapted according to age and ability level of each chil-^. 

Sample activities and. methods for hard of hearing include-- . 

* . Use. mirror games where onl^ei^oh does an activity 

^ and the class follov^s; do these m^h exercises, bjalls, 
bean bags, w^ds, or bicycle tires 'to develop the' all - 
important e;v:e contact needed so ' des]ftrately by ^hard . . . 
of heaxang. ' . ^ ' 

• . ' Provide opportunities fors vigorous physical fitne^ • * 

-.activities through exercises calisthenics , running, 
resistance (weight) programs, *g!nd relays. , 

^ . Promote balance and kinesthetic awareness through 
exploratory activities', - circuit vtralrnijig, and ob- 
stacle/confidence courses.^ ' / 

Teaching sugges'tions developed by a group of teachers ,^ students, 
and aides, who work^ extensively in^^a' tunnel activity project with 
educable mentally retarded and eduQ^ationally^ handicapped children-- 

. Hyperactive children need definite boundaries and^ 
some structure ih -games an^^ related ac-tivifies to/ - 
' : help them' develop control -of^ body movements in , 

limited areas. • ' ' 

Skill sequences and activity progressior? have to be » 
broken **^J?to small steps 'to ensure suQc^ess .and build 
confidence. , - ' ^ ^ 

. Many EMR children--IQ 5Q,-70-- function as well, if * ^. 

not better, in games, sports, and athletics than . ; '^^^^^ 

non-retarded. However, many retarded have other 
I hang-ups such asr social' ad j[us1»nent proT^lems, emo- . 

tional overlays, and psydholbgical problems; .*some . 
are easily distracted^ h:?peraotive , or* have dif- . 
ficulty in remembering sequences. * • ; , 
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Many simple activities — such as the fuh ttinnel — 
can. "bel used as effective too>ls to .'motivate and * 
communi\cate with these children. ^ Tunnels c^ 
decrease a^'child's^ fear of closed plaices; many 
children will go throqgh tunnels because^of peer 
support' and , encouragement . ; ^ I 

Facial expressions ari^ "body movements are- tip- 
offs to what a chj.ld will do next.; 

^ Self- awareness can be imp roved, with tunnels.. 
Children^'have better concepts of their own 
heights; a greater awareness oT their extre.m- • 
ities, where the* hands and fe'et are while 

* crawling, how ^the body foll9ws thejliead in 
movera^'tj and position changes of legs and 
arms; more indication of the location -sense 
and how^the body fits in and out^^'bf objects. 

^Attention span can be developed as children 
'focus ■ attention on a single task and^ block ^ * ' 
out all external distractions while crawling 
through tunnel's. 

Instructors , teachers vclunteers,^ parent s-- 
all who deal with these children — must learn 
when to confront them ^ith reality and when 
to s^y nothing; they must learn- how liuich 
protection to give children without foBtering 
unheal'thy dependence. ^ - , 
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" ' ACTIVITIES BIBLIOGRAPHY " • , ' ■ • ^ 

The following mat erial s have treenl-ihoroughly, reviewed and » 
included in this activities bibliograpjiy "because of their* useful 
appro^aqh. Each a'rticle actually describes the activity, "and in, 
most'cases, provides instructions for praictic*al use. 

The^'s^urce^ are listed by the ^activity they are dealing with 
The title of the^article, author, and publication it appears in ^ 
is listed for personal research. ,The exact .number of pages h^ 
"been included should a repirint be d^sibed. Some of the ^material 
is Less accessible than others. Reprints can be purchased from 

Archery 

Hyman, frothy.' "Te"lS*Eing the Blind Student Archery Skills, 
The Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation , ^0 
(Aplril 1969) i 85^ (1 page) \ ~. ~ 

' \ - . ' ' ' 

' presents ^ instr^icfor' s adaptation of archery for 
' . •* *a blind student at tiie college leyel; emphasizes - 
gaining self-cpnfidep^ce ^as well, as skill.. 

^Pl^?bit, Milton H. "Physical Education for -Orthopedically Handi- 
capped Ghil'dreri." Joum^ of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation / (February 1971)! 75-77. - (3 pages) • , . 

Deals with physical ^i^kication for orthopedically • 
h'andic'apped children? aescribes a program in archery 
'off>ered in a special school, and an activ,ity day in 
Which or:thopedicalJy handicapped children participated. 

'Activity.. Day - , , » . • 

Pettit, Miltofi H, . "Physical Education for Orthopedically Handi 
capped Children." Journal* of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation , ^2 (February 1971 ),« 75-77* (3 pages) 

*DesQribes struct^ired prqgram of competitive indoor . 
and outdoor activities at Cypress Orthopedic School 
{.Ontario, California)? outlines organizational 
^procedures, activities, and administrative consid-^ 
erations for annual activity day. 
** ^ 

Arts and Grafts ' v - 

Jones'; Don L. "Ten Uses of Art Activity in Treatment." Motive , 
19»2 (n.d. ): 29. ■ (1 page) ' , " ' - « 
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' Discusses art activity as an important tool invhosgital 
^ treatment thaV is best ifsed in^ conjunction with the rest' 
t>£ the adj'unctive- team. As the functional use' of ^xt 
r'becomeOetter understood, art activity can. be- expected ^ , 
' \ 'to have wider and.greatjy enlarged therapeutic applica- 
\ ,ti6n. Explanation and definition of ten ^specif ic ^values 
;o£ painting are listed. ^ * ■ ' • 

Merril, Dorothy. "F^ S'tuf f . " The Exceptional Parent , 5 (J'larch- 
April 1975): 52-53- (2 pages) • . _ . • ' 

Depicts .printing for fun using many different me'diumsv * » 
Several reci*pes for homemade inks and inkblocks ^re * * . 
given and examples for implementation shown-- • ^ * 

*"Ideas 'From Our Readers..<pf Best of Challenge, II . (November- 
December 1970) « 12-13n ^ (2 pages) • \ . 

• Gives- instructions for several arts and crafts projects 
which have been found^ to\viork well, with-. mentally retaWed 
;\ individuals, including* severely^ .retarded adults. 

✓ *Stoller, ^eil. ^'Shape-Up. Best of * Challenge^ JI . (September- T • 
October 1972): 49. '(l page.) . ^ . • 

Presents shape activities ,used successfully in "New York 
'City public schools with educable mentally retarded . 
* boys and girls 7-12 ^ear^ of age -and trainable mentally 
retarded children 10-16 years of a&e. Variation of , , 
shape activities have~J3.een introdiJced using colors^, 
^' numbel:^, letters', and words. Ao^^tline of the apprdach 

utilized is given. ^^"^^ ? - — ' 

Putho'ff, Martilu. "NeW Dimensions in Physical Activity for Children 
with Asthma and Other Respiratory Conditions." Journal of Healt^h, ^ 
Physical Education, and Recreation\ 43, (September 1972): 75-77- 
(3 pages) 



Blowing games^for asthmatic phildrenT de^ci»i"bes six 
games used in an experimentaly study with asthmatic 
children? lists resources for asthma and. activity 
progi;^s .for asthmatics. ^ 

Balloons ' ^ ^ • 

* Frederick, Joseph B.> ^'Balloons." Best of Challenge , i (May-June 
1970) t 69.-70. • (2 pages) N 

Shows how balloons can be used as excellent deVices % 
for teaching various physical-motor skills; introduces 
several activities antl skills performed with balloons.' 



^Available only in compilations of Best ,of Challenge (Volume I or II) 
Washington, D.C.: AAHPBR, 1971 and 19M< tespectively . Da.tes* shown 
indicate .issue which appeared in Challenge . 
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Baseball ^ ^ ' > ^ ^ 

Bolt, -"Martha Lyrm. "Softball for the Blind Student." Jbumal. 
of Health, Physic^ Education, and Recreation , ^1 ('June 197O): 
37. • (1 Be&e). ^ \ 



'.Presents' a modification of Softball designed far 
Jblin4 students; batting, jj^tchijig, and running were J 
adapted 'and* certain 'rules change^ <.so as not to 
alter the game itself. ' ' ^' ' 

f J , • ' . . ^ , ' . . ' ... 

Lewis; 'Joseph. "Mock Baseb^Jl and Scrub." Vancouver, B.C., 
Canadai Canadian National Lristitute ^for the Blind. Mimeographed. 
,(2^ pages )^ • ♦ ^ - . ' ^ " . 

Describes' a form of baseball which^ would appe^ to 
blind persons regardless, of age, sta4|^ of health,- ^ • 
playing experiences ,'• or degree^of viaion. This" • ' 
• j^anusing and exciting game iS- • 
stimulating for a group of blind 5)articipOTts . 
^e games do^s afford groups 0:^ 'blind* participants * * , 
many-^hours of exciting activity in o.utdoor programming. 

Buell, Charlep. "Physical Education for Visually Handicapped.*!: 
Journal of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation , 42 (April 
19.71)-: 63-64. (2^p^ges) 

Discusses adaptation of several physical education 
' ' arid recreation activities which have proved par- ^ 
ticularly succes^sfyl with blind children; includes 
' ball games, track and field and, Witness tests, tag ^ 

^ames, r^laj^s, and contests. * . ' , * ' 

^ ' . ' ' • ' * \ ' ' " ' 

Bean Bags * ^ 

Hav^rd- Jones , Beti. "Fun and Games, with Bean Bag's. Best of 
Challenge , II (Septerteer-O.ctober 1971): 19- (l page) 

Presents" activities with bean bags that '^re arranged 
ifi order of difficulty; encourages, and challenges 
students *to develop their owA bean bag movements, 
patterns, and routines. - ' - 

Bicycling ' . ' ^ ' - \ 

* iJiatsos, Leon. "Ho'w ^o Use the Bike." Be^t of Challenge, II. ' ' 
- (March- Apjfil 197^): 58-,^9» (2 pages )^ 

\ Provides suggestions to help youngsters ir^eet success . ,* 

thrqugh b^iking, impr^e their gross 'motor abilities, 
, •and'^ea^* '($p vide a' two-wheel bficycle. 



Bowling , " . 

^Allen, Rsdpn. "Experiments with Bowling." Best of C hallenge, I 
nSeplfibmber ^5-^7. (3 pages )^ * 

' ^ Includes several articles describing successful bowling . 
experiments and programs in which simi51e and inexpensive * 
equipment is used. Bowling with improvised and official 
rules is fun for retarded individuals and an excellent ^ 
activity for helping^ them develop coordination and social 
awareness. 

Mason, Robert D. "Bowling for the Handicapped." Washington, D.C.: 
American Alliance for Healthy Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Programs for tWe Handicapped <1201 l6th^Street,*N,W. , 20036). L 
Mimeographed.,, pages) > , . ^ 

" Discusses methods and means that enable handicapped in- 
dividuals to bowl. The game has been made available to 
individual's with most any handicapping conditi-on. Dis- 
cusses ^spec^fic smuggest! ons for adapting bowling to 
various handicapping conditions. 
. \ ' ' ' ' 

"Schleichkom, Jacob S. "Tournament Bowling, an Activity for the , 
Handicapped." Journal of Health, Physical Educatio n; and Recreation, 
^3 (Noveml)er-Dec ember 1972): . 56-57- (2 pages) 

/Presents bowling as a sport that can give^ the handi- . ^ ' 

capped individual wprking with a team a %ense of b^-- 
^ longing as well. as the hope. for accomJ)iishing some-- 
thing that. others are doing and enjoying. Emph^si-zes 

.ingenuity in adapting ^bowling to^meet specific needs ^ 
of each. handicapped participant. 

Camp '^Ac-tivities * ♦ * . * 

Oliver, Jajnes.. ^"Add Challenge with Variety in. Activitiag. " Joumal 
o^itlealth, [physical- Education, and Recreation , 37 ( April) I966 ): 30-^3 
(3 P9ges) \ ^ ^ ' . 

> Presents' material for use by counselor^ and- other 

staff in^ summer day camps^for mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Suggestions can be adapted by ^)hysic^ edu- ^ 
cators .in instructional programs for mentally retarded - * 
'boys ah*d girls in gymnasium or cTassroom. Includes' 
suggestions \for activities involving inexpensive or no • 
^qui^)ment. Several selected ^examples are catagorized. ^ 



Croquet 



♦Peterson, MarahalL H. '"Indoor Croquet. " Best of Challenge . II 
(March- April 1972):^' 16^17. (2 pages) • ' 

Introduces ixAooX croquet as an excellent leisure 
time activity foi;-^ imp aired, disa^bled, and handijerapp^d 
individuals. Extensive experimentation has Js^wn 
^ .that dndoor croquet-blends itself to all chilaren with\^ 
a variety of handicapping ccmditij)ns. Gives when, 
where, why , who , and ^' jiow of the ac^tivity. 

Games ^ V 

•* « » 

* Capon, Jack. "Think." Best of Challenge . II (January- February 
1971): 36-37. (2 pagesTc 

n Utilizes perceptual motor playgroimd marking^ in a 
^variety of activities to motivate children to think, 
. • move, ^and learn while using the markings and playing. ^ ' 

>• 

*Douglas, R. W. ''it All Adds Up." Best of Challenge . II {Septem- 
ber-October 1971 )s 28-33- (6 page's! I 

Presents specific games, relays, and other activities ^ 
developed aipund classroom imits. As young children 
concentrated upon such things as listening activities, 
identifying letters and numbers, certain activities 
were used to reinforce these concepts. Gives a de- 
scription of activities and their variations. 

*Engb erg;; Edna. ';Games for ^Winning. " - Best of Challenge . II 
(May-^une 1971): 1^-15- (2 pages) 

» ' ' - 

Discusses 'adaptations of games so that all players 

who m'ake an all-olit effort have-^a ghance to, win. 

Emphasizes 'way s_is.jequalize competition among players 

of unequal skilfls^diTevto age, physical ^capabilities, ' 

handicapping conditions', or other relevant factors. ' / 

Gardening - ' ' * 

Detwdler, B.; Merrill, D. and Robinson, Jeri. "Summertime Fun." 
^-^ The Exceptional Parent . 5/.3 (June 1975) 31-36. (6 pages) 

Dipscribes gardening activities, sand play, and summer-' 
mme activities, tha%^ oan conl^pibUte to learning of 
, • ^children. * Activitie^^are adaptable to interests and 
^skillfe, as well as abilities and disabilities of any 
• child, regardless «of handicapping condition. * '* 
4^ " . 
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- "Wheelabout Gai»ien." The Exceptio n^ .Parent. 5= 3 (June 1975): 31. 
(1 page) (Sponsored by the Easter Seal Society of Massachusetts 
and cSrried out through its volunteers at 'Radclif f ^ Institute . ) 

Discusses gardening as one .of numerous recrea:ti9nal . 
- ao€ivities that is easily adapted for severely dis- ■ 
abied" persons of ali*ages,- This booklet outlines 
basics of such^" a program, _ and its implementation, as 
observed through -a practi'cum study. 



Golf- 



Adams',' Ronald. "Putt-Putt Golf . " Journal of Health, Physical. 

• Education, and Recreation .. (March 1971) » ^8^50. (3 pages) 

. ' , t 

' Describes putt-putt (minature) golf course adapted 
for individuals with a variety of handicapping con- 
ditions. For the saQce of participant ' s -pride and - 
accomplishment,' player is taugh't. actual game skills; 
incorporates a handicap, scoring system to equalize 
competition. ' ^ v 

Grosse, Susan J. ' "Indoor TaAt G«lf." Joupial of Health, Physical 
TCHnn^ ^r.. and Recreation ", (January 1971): 73- (1 Va&e) ^ _ 

■ -Introduces indoor target golf as a part of a physical , - 
education curriculum- devised .to provide physically 
handicapped high school students knowledge,, skills, ^ 
' -and enjoyable activities in which the^ can take part ^ 
♦as participants or spectators^ incorporates innovative, 
'creative, and original approaches to golf. 

■ ■ ' 

Gross Motor , . ■ 

Hauck, Eldon. "Succe'ssful Achievement Through the Use of Balance 
Boards..!' Best of Challenge- . I: (Novembfer. 1967) . 55*56. (2 pages:) . 

Presents a series of activities on' balance boards *f or 
primary level educable mentally fetarded children. 
Emphasizes use pf a simple instructional aid to en- 
cour'age individual achievement and enthusiasm* 

JohaAsen, GladysV "Integrating Visually Handicapped Ghildren into 
a. Public Elementary School Physical Education Pr^Dgram. ' ^our^ 
of Health. Physical Education , and Recreatibn, (April 1971): 61 -b^, 
(2 pages) : ^- ' ] - ' ' ' _ 

Develops a program in whichii;v$suaa*ly handicapped boys 
'and gi^-ls-of different age can be integrated into many 
physical education ac^viti^es. lists obj§ctives of 
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' . integrated "programs and includes descriptions of * v . , 

^he following activities: body gonditioning, rope* ' ' 
jumpj^g, physical -^tness tests, pole climbing, 
ga mes an^ r elays , tumbling and pyramids, ice skat-, 
^g, paianiie^beam, stunts and self-testij|&g.^ 

*Meye3S' Dennis-. "Rope Skipping." Best of Challenge , II 
(Mat cI?- April 1973): 52-53,, (2 pagers) 

Pres*ats rope skipping, as an excellent motor activ- 
ity that IS- fun, challenging, adaptable, and develop- ^ 
mental in nature. Describes steps, patterns, angl 
routines for progression. • . 

^Schmidt, Dennis. "Multi-Carpet Activities." Best of Challenge, II 
(November-Dec eipber 1973)* 6-?. (2 pages) 

Introduces carpet ^activities as means of developing 
/body awareness, static balance, ability to follow 
directions, attention spani locomotor skills, and 
skill in , performing .animal walks. Emph^izes every 
child achieving at his or her'own level. Gives 
- 'examples of activities utilizing inexpensive deyi^e^^. 

*Hickey, Cairolyn. "Coordination Series Based on Side-Straddle- 
Hpp.", "Sequential and Developmental Activities Leading to the 
Jump for Ambulatory,] Severely Mentally Retarded." Best of Challenge 
il (hJarch-April 1970) : 5-7. (3 pages) ^ 

^Beter,' Thais, and Cragin, Wesley. "Spck It, Block It." Best of 
Challenge . II' (September-October 1971) J 18. (l page) 

Describes a game whicih has been extremely popular 

with children regardless of th^^r abilities, level 

of skill, or diagriostic categories.^; Aside from ^ 

being fun, the game 'aids^in developing movement 

efficiency, muscular strength and endurance. 

Hiking , h ' * 

*Edson, Thomas. '"Walks, Rambles, and Strolls." Best of Challenge , 
II (NovemberrDecember 1971): 3^-35. (2 pages) , • 7 V 

Describes implementation of touch" on a nature hike 
* and its practical adaptation -to daily living ex- 
periences. - ' . ' 
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Innovative Activities - ' • 

« s 

Davis, Ernie. "Collection of Alley Gaines." Best oiiGhall enge , II 
(November-DecembeY 1970)» 11 • ' (l page) 

'Lis^ts im^rovieationpl type games' and how Visually im- 
. ^ paired youngsters play them. - . ^ . 

."Chamberlain, James R. , and* Ryai?', Patjrice. "Disney World in an Open* 
Gym." Jou-mal of Healths Physical - Education^ and Recreation , ^6 
(May ^19751^ ^3-' (1 P^eJ T ^ • ^ 

Discusses the theme Disney World for an elementary' 
school physical education open gymnasium program to 
stimulate self-motivation,^' create interekst and^engender ^ 
enthusiasm. Four piajor learning centers were chosen * 

• ^ from the themes of the real Disney Wo rid-- Front ierl and , 
' . . Adventureland, Tomorrowland, , and -Fantasyland . Describes 

tasks designed to stimulate a child imagination and 
' creativity whi^e at the . pame^time providing a challenge ^ - 
to succeed 'regardless o'f agg or ability; can be easily ^ 
adapted' for mentally retarded children. ' ^ 

Myers, Rochell^. "Egg Beaters Com Meal and Recreation." Best of 
Challenge . I (March 1967)-. '29-30. (3, pages;) 

' i . * - • • . , 

Describes activities in which children intensely engage 
on their ovm by manipulating various- material , such. as 
/' > sudsey play, food tolq^ing pl*ayj|*com meal play. Stimu- 
^ dates ^children to improviiae their own* play. ' • 5; 

Mer;rill, Dorothy,. and Robinson, Jeri. -'"Fun Stu^f--Dressing-Up . " 
THe Exceptional Parent , 5^3 (Au^st -^52.^ (1 page) 

Presents ideas for fant-asy i>lay with homemade cpst.umes. 
, . % , . - • ' , ' 

"Learnings at. Home. " The Exceptional Parent . 5:3 (June 19^5) « ^3- 
^ (1 page) ' (Media Resource . Center o>f the Massachusetts Department 
' . Mental Health, Division of ^/fentel Retaii^iation . ) 

^ . Discusses^ Various activities which can enhance physical 
an^ mej^tal develqjji^^nt in g'eneral and cai; be -Tun for 
/parents and children. Includes statement on how ^ac> 
activity is valuable for 'developing specific physical, 
, ' intellectual, or Social skills.' , x 

'ftilliamsori, Bob. ".New 'Uses for Milk. Cartons . " Best^of Challenge , I 

• (September 1969)/ 26-27: (2 pages) ^ • . 

Presents a series of stunts ahd games utilizing milk 
cartons in. half gallon -and gallon sizes. Emphg.sizes 
l^gility, strength and endurance, as well as principles 
of fair play and ^teamwprk. 
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Laughlin, "Sheila. "A Walking- Joggine Program for'Blirfd P^rspns," 
The New Outlook for the Blind , 69:7 (September 1975): 312-313 . 
(2 pages) ' ^ ~ ^ ' r ^ * ^ 

Deals with fact that many blind persons have a tend- 
ency to limit their physic>al activity to necessary 
movements. Motion can be increased and physic^al 
fitness promoted with a railed track or any adaptive 
mechanisto or technique permitting intenS'e and pro- 
longed activity.' 'Paints out most successful in- 
structions for implementation of the program. 

Parachute Play • ' ^ ^ * ; ^ 

Jacobson, Stan. ^ "How We Teach It." Journal o-f Health, Phvsfcal 
Education ♦ and Recreation , ^6 (January 1975) : 57-58. (2 pages) ^ 

Features rythmic ideas using a parachute; includes, 
a statemervt of purpose and objectives for specific 
acxivitiea along with instructions for basic skills ^ 
ana lead-up -activities and more advanced games. 

Nelson, Pat. "Parachute Play and Ballet." Best of Challenge < 
I (January 1968): 50-51- (2 pages) , 

♦ * * ' ' . . ' 

Describes a program in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in which, tb'e 
^^^.^ parachute is'..used in conjunction with bSillet' to help" 
. children achieve their full potential and stimulate 
their maximum growth arid developjnent . 

Play Cards * . . • ' 

"Play Cards." Journal of Health, Physical Education, and R^cre- 
Ition, 46 (February 1975) J 3p. » (1 page) ' 

Describes' series of play cards and games created* for 
them which help young children master basic physical 
Skills under^the guidance of older childiren. 



Ropes * 



Frederick, JosSph. "Ropes for Wheelchair^. ", Journal of'Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreatioia^ fr2 (March 1971 ) : 50"! (1 page) 

, Discusses use of rope in* conj^ction with weights and *^ 
'pulleys as an Xnexpensiye physical learning situation 
requiring little supervision for youngsters in ■wheel- 
chairs'. ,uSuggests activities to' promote independence 
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and give each studeht a chance to grow and develop at- 
his or her own,i)ace. * ^ ' • * ' 

Sandbox Plav , * ^ ' * 

^Myers Rogene. ^'Elevated Sandbox, Cut-Out ^Sandbox Best of ' - 
Challenge , II (March-April 1974):. 5. (1 page) 

Provides illustrdtions^^and directions for constructing- 
' > devices to use in a cooperative tiaerapy program for pro- 
^ ' ' fo'undly f^ef^^d T:>ers(?ns* Explo-res screas such as con- 
tact play, water play, and tactile/texture play. In- 
cludes directions for constructing and implementing 
equipment to assist participants functioning at lower / 
■aevels. ^ * * ' 

Swiimning ~ , 

Ferro; A. P. * "Learning to Get Along in the Water." Journal of. 
Health, Physical Education^ and. Recreation , 37 (ApriJ. 1966). 
(2 pages) ~ ] ^ . ' 

Presents three docuiuents useQ by a school principal ^ 
in starting a "swinr program for mentally re-tarded chil- . 
*dren;: Includes an extensive list of suggestions de* 
signed foe instructors to help them teacTi mentally re- 
^ . tarded to get along in the water. - 



Tabl^e Tennis ' - , / * ' 

Adams, Rdfiald. "Adapted Table Tennis for thf^ysically Handi- 
capped." Journal of Health. Physical Ed ucation, -and Recreation, 
39 (November-December I968); 79^ (1 page) 

Describes ways Jable -tennis, can be adapted for individ- 
-uals Tiaving a variety of disabling condi-^ions. * Regard- 
^ less of *he condition, adapteif table tennis can be played 
by skilled and unskilled, ambulatory and non- ambulatory, 
young and old, strofil^ and weak, as well as wheelchair and 
* stretcher' patients. 
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■ " ' MEETING lltDIVIDUAL* NEEDS 

■ - . : ^ ' , • ' • - • ' . 

Adaptations for. Specific Disabilities 

^ \ Physical activities m'ay be, adapted to suit a certain Si-s- 
^ ability.' The adaptation can lessen th6 degree of difficulty, 

-thus tailoring the activity to a particular^ harVdicapping condi.- 
\ tion, or it may- increase the^ degree, of difficulty creating a 
more cjiallenging activity. , 

Croqu'et and Golf LBad-Up , ^ . \ 

Objectives: -^o develop direction and contrx)l in kickijig.^ To 

develop a basic understanding of golf ^d croquet. 

Plpiying Areat. Outdoor playfield; wire wickets are placed, around' 
the circumference of a circle; starting'' lines are 
mailed as shown; , ^ ■ 
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Equipment: Adjustable wire wickets (coat hangers straightened) 
an'd six to nirfe inch playground balls. 

T'e^ching Hints: Be sure that children understand the sequency of. 

holes they are^to play. Startong lines and wicV 
ets Should be numbered or marked -with the same 
color. 'More high skilled players should be al~ . 
lowed to play throjugh as in golf. * . 
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Adaptation for Welchair handicapped ox person with poor, hand-ey^ 
Qoordination: , ^ . - , 

Instead' of kicking th$ ball through the wires, the person 
would strike it through with a large (homemade") mallet. 
Mallets can be made from large plastic bleach bottles and. 
dov^ls. ^ . * * , ^ 

Adaptation for those more highly skilled i * . - r. 

WjLckets and balls may be made smaller, and the distances 
from the starting lines to the wickets increased. Pars 
may be changed. The game may be played by' hitting a 
smaller ball with a sticlc or club^C ' 

''\ " ' ^ ^ 

Pin the Tail on the Donkey ' 

Equipment: Poster board with donkey or some other animal pic/ure" 
or^^ject participants will relate to. The picture 
must be missing a part.. In the case of the d^jilfey,^ 
it is missing a tail. Each participants is blind- 
folded and asked to pirf the tail on the donkey. 
Each particip^t has a niJ^ber paper tail, an^ that 
person to come' closest td""p inning it in the right 
place is the^ winner. ^ - ' 

Ajiaptation for multiply-handicapped--tn wheelchairs:' 

^ Instead of the board being stationary, someone* could hold • 

the board and bring it to each blindfolded participant. 
This would be an easr^r method for wheelchairs. However, 
to make it more difficult, the player can have' three 
turns of the wheel to get within range 'of the poster 
and then play the game. . ^ . 

» • 

Adaptation for those more highly skilled: 

♦ • ' •* • 

Blindfold and spin around several times to make dizzy. 

Or*" blindfold and allow a certain number of forward 

stjp$ (three). Or -blindfold and approach the paster 

backwards. . • . ' 

I 

Obstacle Course 

Game: "*Using furniture in a room, set up an obstacle course. Send 
three or four players outside of the room and blindfold 
them before they, return. When they return -blindfolded, 
they will go thWifgh the obstacle course on the direction 
of the others not bl^ijidfolded. 'The object is to get 
_ through the course without having touched the furniture*^ 
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Adaptation with wheelchair handicaps: 

**i * ' . • ' 

The floor can actually be clear of all" furniture to 
facilitate wheelchair movement.' .However, the'blind-. 
folded participants do not know this. They think 
there is furniture there. By having the rest of the 
people yelling and screaming directions for 'them to 
.follow, it can be hilarious for oMookers, challenging 
and funny for .participants,. ^ , 
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IDEAS FOR GENERAL ADAPTATIONS AND SUBSTITUTIONS 



• Plastic Fun Balls wil/h Long Cord Attached , * • 

•Tie free end of .cord to wheelchair, belt, or crutch, 
Practice throwing or batting; retrieve ball by-pulling 
string. 

. Plastic Bat, Batting Tee> and Plastic Ball 

Use bat with ball tied to it. Retrieve own bail. 
Use te'e so* both hands are free to bat; use'tlf^se 
items in combinations according to individual's 
•ability and skill. 

Indoor Shuffleboard 

Use equipment that is smaller, lighter and easier for 
p youngsters to c&ntrol than outdoor equipment? play on 
a smaller court. Adapt shuffleboard for table-top play. 

Indoor/Outdoor Rubber Horseshoes • ' , 

' Use horseshoes that stre light and place rubber mat 
and peg at desired distance. ^ 

Volleyball 

Let youngster throw for serve or "serve closer to net; 
have him participate in wheelchair, on crutches, or 
in brace with little if any other modification or 
' adaptation. Let youngster -catch and throw .balL rather 
than, hit and volley^it; use lighter, easier to control 
ball such as plastic ball or balloon. 



Dances 



iiave youngster move his/her own way in wheelchair, 
on crutches, with braces instead of 27unning,- jump- • 
ing, skipping, or galloping; let-each devise his/her 
own movements for ea!ch locomotor pattern. 



Games 



Allow a youngster who can not stand to take part in 
games and activities by sitting or holding on to 
something for support*. For example — Squirrel in a 
Tree — allow a physically disabled youngster to be 
a permanent tree. 
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Kickbaia. 

Modi-fy so, physically limited youngster kicks but_does 
not run or only runs to first base where he is.repLaced 
by a- courtesy runner. 

Running Relays 

Have physically limited youngster be the one runners 
tag or get objects from at' a goal line. Let youngsters 
- ' who are not physically limited take turns in a wheel- 
chair or on crutches if necessary to even up squads. 

Bowling ' X' t ' 

Let youngsters bowl from wheelchairs. Others not too ^ 
steady on their feet can si^ in a chair or kneel. Use 
light weight balls and plastic pins. Plastic bleach 
'bottles or milk cartons can be substituted -tor pins. 
If using real pins 'and balls,*; an elevated ball ramp 
will guide the ball down the alley and give it enoug^ 
speed to ki^ock tTie^pins over. 



Croquet Golf ^ - ' . — — 

Substitute stakes for wire wickets so yo^^ngster simply 
hits stake. Mak^^ckets from various size automobile 
tires or coat hangers according to ability and skill 
of youngsters. . / ^ 

E xercises and Calisthenics 

. ft J 

"Modify -according to movement potential of each youngste: 
For example--some exircises can be done^with little ad- 
aptatioii'or change^ in wheelchair, on crutches, or with 
br-aces; other exercises can be done on the floor r^tiTer 
thaA standing; others can be done according to the ^ 
_^ individual's interpretation. ( 
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ADAPTATIONS FOR SKILL DEVELOPMENT ^ 0 

. " * - 

Many activities^ lend themselves to pragression within their 
ovm realm. With slight adaptations, the following pages of 
skills have been developed into more challenging e;^riences; , 
Variations depending on the limitations imposed by the individual's 
impairment are listed to enable the person to prxigress ^f rem the 
simplest form of an activity to the most difficult arrangement of 
it. 

As the individual lnoves through the variations of the activ- 
ity, specific skills will develop as a result of each success.. A 
part-whole method o.f teaching may be utilized so that a succession 
of skills 'will develop an activit^y. * ^ , ' i 



Name: 



Mat Activities 



Type:' Self Awareness (Mentally Retarded) 

Equipment*: Tumbling m|^s^(there are many ways in which mats , 
can be improvised--e .g. , using tires ^and covering 
them witji canvas, using old mattresses^ performing 
the activities in the grass out-of-doors;. 

Description: Have maximum parti cipation„ by thlfT entire group; 

avoid haviftg one 'child perform while tiie others 
are sitting arid v/atching. The activities listed 
''"are simply examples of the many different ap-«^ 
• preaches-- that can be used. ^ . 



Mat Activities 



Crawl ' ' ^ , 

Starting Position: Crawl position (on all fours) with toes' 
' * t over edge of mat. 

< * 

Action: Crawl on all 'fours to the* end 
of the mat as rapidly as 
, possible, touch th'e floor at/ 
the end of -the mat with both 
•hands and crawl backward to 
f the starting position. 

Variations Depending , » 

on' Individual : - Crawl both ways foijiferd or backward.i;:-; 

Crawl sidev/ard. ' ^ , 
* Crawl on knees and elbows. 
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log' Roll ' 
Sj^arting Position: 



Lie across 'end^of mat, arms' may be extended 
'above the heafi.. ^ 



Action: 'Roll to the enh of the mat as 
.# rapidly *a^ possible, touch the 
^floor*at the .en^of the mat with 
the ^ody, axi& roll 'back to start- 
ing- p6 sit ion. Player mus4 stay 
on the mat. If he roll^ off, he 
must.^et baclg.-on at the point he 
'left 'the mM and continue to roll. 




Bunny Ho-p ' 
Startir\g Positions 



KnJiS .on mat in squat position, hands on mat, 
.to'es extended over edge of mat. ; 



Aotion: 



Usii^g arms together, l^ees to- 
gether, in an altema^ig s^- 
,quence, hop to the enlEof the 
mat as rapidly as pos^bl^, 
touQh thp floot with botn 
hands, and ^hop backward \o 
.Jhe end of the mat. 




1 . 

Knee Wal^k 



St^trting Position: ' 'Stand on knee^ and -lower legs , '-harj^cjs- to .side, 

toes over ^dge o.f mat. ' ^ \ 



Aci^lon*: W-alk. fori^/ard on- knees and ,low-^ 
ly as possible, touch floor 



er legs to* j?nd of mat as'rapi^ 



with both b^<^s, and .waljk back- 
wiard to the- end o;f the mat. 



Variations Deplndi 
* on Individual 




«r > 


^ 




1 



pk hands behind bdck or behind head. ^ 
Vf^bi;: 's^d'^ward with a step-clo^e-step^l^. ^ 
eqi\ence (players ' f ace } . 
1 - • . ^ 

' Knee Hop * ; ^, ^ 

'Starting Positions* Stand on knees and lower legs, arms to side, 

i toes over end of mat. ' 
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Action t ^Hop forward with knees to- 
gether as ^rapidly as^ pos- 
■ sible' to end of mat / touch 
^ ' • floor wit)i both hands ahd 
hop bafckward to the ^n(J of 
the mat/ 




R6w the Boat 



S-||^rting.Po'sitionu Sit on mat with legs extended so that heels 
^ . ' are over the -en(J of .the mat^ Hands on .mat ^ 

" . behind hips. . ■ 



• Act^ion: • Keeping: the knees straight, 
and without using ^the legs, - 
pull-^the body t^the end of, 
^ the mat v/ithr thjparms and 

m shoulders.' Arms areois^d 
together. Touch the^ioor ' 
with, both hands, swing the 
feet^rour^d in the qpppsite 
* ditedtion and return in ^he* ^ 

same, manner tt> the starxing 
*^end. # 

Vajriation Depending 
■ on Indi victual: 




Use hands in, an alternating -sequence 
(paddling ' tHe canoe)^ ' V 



"^eat 



Walk 



Starring Position:' Sit on 'fhe mat; »with\ legs- extended ^io' th^t heels 




are over the end of-th 
chest. • • ' ' ^ 



at.- 'Harids"' folded over 



.ctron; *Kee]f>ing the knee.s straight * 
walk 'On buttocks to the' en^ ^ 
, of th^ mat as'CjuicKly as, 
possible. ' ^ 









> 



Worm CrSwl ' . - . jl ^ . < 

Stai^^'g Position*' Lie on mat on stomach, legs extended,* hands . ' 
' \ . . ^' ► > lotted i?§hind 'ba'6k; •and tbes *aver en4 of mat^ 

,A«^o^: Keeping hs^d^^^cl5;pd'^n 



Keeping h£ 

place behMdWack,' and 
chest in cor\tact]^ith matT 
movg across the mat* as 
quickly as possible using' 
the legs*. ' \^ f 
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Forearm Walk 



Starting Position:, Li'e.on piat, stomach aowri, legs extended with 

^- toes over end of mat. Rest upper body on 
forearms, with closed fist. 
• 

Action: ^Keeping legs straight, pull ^ 

; 'body acrosg mat as quickly 

* *as possible using area of ♦ ^ 
arpStfrom the fists to the 
elbows. Use arrtis in alter- 
nating' sequence , drag the legs: 

Variations Depending ' - 

on Individual: Move forward using forearms together 

the hands) 
'Push the body across the mat, ^feet fi 




(lock 
rst . 



"^hoxilder Walk (back-*slide ) 



Action: Using feet in alternating 
/ ^ ' sequence, push the body. 
" * -across mafias rapidly as 
.^^ossible. Use elbows 
^si^ travel. V^hen halb 
touches end of mat, swing 
feet .around to reverse 
'.direction and -return. 



knees up, with toes over 
ckec^ across the chest- 















VariafijjjiS' Depending 
on Individual: * 



i 



I 



Use feet only without elbows. 

Us^ feet together, instead of alternating r 

V sequ.giice. 

Reverse (iiik^tion without turning around, 
so that &^y is pulled by feet instead 
of being pushed. ^' , 



Walrus Walk ' ' - • * 
Starting Position: 



Lie on mat on stomach, legs extended^ with toes 
over end of mat. Ams<are ex*tended along sides 
of the body with palms ' on mat and fingers 
pointed toward fe^t; 



Head is held off mat. 
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Action J 



Arras are Used together with ' 
^fingers always pointed toward 
feet. Keeping legs/, straight / 
flexing only arms, push the 
body forward to the end of the 
mat 'as quickly as possible. 
The hands ar^ held close to 
the body and are not brought 
above the shoulders. 




Variatien^ Depending 
on Individual: 



Use hands in alteiTiating sequence, 



Full SWilBi Stroke 
Starting Position; 



Lie on mat on stomach, legs extended, with 
toes o-ver end of mat. Arms, are extended in 
front of the body with palms on mat. ' Head 
held off mat. 



Action:' Arms are used together, legs 
_arQ. kept' straight and in- 
active. Using hands and ^. 
arm^,.pull the body forwafdc. 
across the mat with a full 
^ arm stroke- so that the-*arms 
pass through the full^/range 
of extension r from over ^h^ . • ' ' . 
head to along sides pf.th'e /^-^ 
body. "Each stroke begins, with X^^^j^" 
a full extension in front \of ^he D^y*? " 




Vari atibns.Depen^ing 
on Individuals 



Puppy Run ^ 

Starting Position: 

Action: Creep in different directions 
; *• and patterns (i.e., circle,;-. 
= ' square, triangle). (Encoo^rage 

proper cross pattern movement . ] 



Use alternating sequence^ of arm. motion. ^ 
Use sam^ position.,. but do a h»Aif stroke-- 
arms^ in 'full ex^en^ion, pUll body for- 
ward un.iil handi^:ts/ime to , the shoulders. 



On hands and ichj^6. 
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Bear Walk 



Starting Position: Bend' forward and touch the grqund with both 

hands. Do not bend knees. 



Action: Travel forward at moderate 
pace moving band and foot 
on same side together. 



Alligators 

0 

Starting Position: Front lying position^ on floor. 

Action: Prop^ self forward using arms, shoulders, thighs, and 
^ toes. 




Kangaroos 

Starting Position: Upright Jegs together, arms -held in kangaroo 
, ' fashion. - ' 

Action:* Jump up^nd' down with bdt^h feet together moying in dif- 
ferent* directions (i.e., forward, backward--lef t , ^right) . 
(Encourage children to b^nd knees, lifting feet high from 
floor while jumping. ) 



•I 
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Starljing Bositioni . Facin§^ frontward, ^end knees into squat, 

position. ' V . ' 

* » - » < »^ ^ ^ 

Action: , Drop hands and arm?* behind the^^^body. fo» support. Jfove 
• forward' and backward. (Erlcourage children to loDk' 
straight up at the ceiling,^ dropping head back and down 
3nd ta 'keep »pel^s- parallel with the flo.or, hips up.) 





Bean Ba^: in Circle 
Type: Throwing - Underhand 

Objectives: To ^improve the underhand throwing motion. 
Playiijig Area: Any smooth hard surface; marked as^ shown: 



® 



Equipment: A bean- bag forjeach child. 



* DescripticTnj 



The. player^ stand eight feet from 
target drawn on the play area &nd 
at the target* It is a'^^oul to s 
while tossing or to push or crowd 
■A bean bag landing in JJ^e 'outer- c 
point while landing in^he inner 
points. The player with* the high 
the gairie. Small groups or squads 
increase patticipation fo'r more c 



a double circle 
toss bean l>ags 
tep over the >ine 

other players, 
ircle scores one. 
circle scores two 
est score wins 

for each target 
hildren. 
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Adaptation for Challerige; Increase the distance from the throwiRg 
^ line .to the double circle. 



Target Toss 



Type I Throwing - Underhand ^ 



•.Objectives r To. learn' to take turns. To gain in experience with 
' ^ ' numbers ^d in, keeping score. To improve the skill 

• • of sliding bean bags for -distance , direction>^ and 

accuracy. • * . 

Playing Areaj Any snjooth hard surface, marked as follows: A line . 

six feet long .in fjx)nt of each teaiti; a circle thr^e 
feet in diameter—15 feet in faront of the throwing 
line'. 

Description: 'The players stand in a straight line in back of the ^ 
^ " throwing^ line. At .^predetermined signal, the flayers 

take turns step^in^l the line and slide their bean 
bags toward the^target circle. After each playefr has 
had his turn, the bags, in,eacih circle are counted. 
' The t^am with the highest number is the winner. 

Reaching Hints :> Have players take turns counting the bags. Put 

'a spot in the center of the circie--count two for 
N ' ' any* bag touching this spot. 

Hit the Bucket - 
Type; Throwing - Underhand 

Objectives^ To develop proper technique in throwing underhand. 

Playing Area: J^y .smooth bard surface marked with a circle twelve 
to twenty feet in diame-ter. 

Equipni^t:' One bean bag for each child; waste can or basket; 
twelve inch colored ribbon for each child. 

Description: The class is 'in a circle formation .with the waste 
• can in the center. The ribbon* is tied around left 
foot. of the right 'handed children and the right foot 
' " ^ of tBPleft haoders. Children are encouraged to 

. swing the arm back and. step forward with the foot 
. with the ribbon around it as they try* to toss the 

* • bean bag into the waste can. ^^Che first child to 

toss the bag into'ljhe waste basket a predetermined, 
number of times can be declared the winner. 



Teaching Hints i In order to maintain good class organization, 
children should take turns tossing. If^he 
^class exceeds, ten children, two or more circles^ 
should be used. Have a placer in the middle, of 
' ^ ' , the circle to retrieve ^and return the object^ * 

Xave several games e-f three or five 'children to, 
♦ - maintain, greater interest tijan , having one game 

' f of ten. 

Adaptation for Challenge:, Have a larger circle and/or smaller 

•can. Include individual and/or team 
competition: 

Variations . 

Depending on Individual; - .Us.e^ a^bail in plac^ o^ the bean bag. 

Use twoTfafti3',^ri-ghJLjiand, and left hand 
toss.* • »^ • • 



Back Up 

Type I Throwing - Underhand - * ^ ' , 

Objectives: , To improVe underhand throwing for distance and direc- 
tion. To "develop technique for making a ring to lan'd 
flat. To have opportuni^ to share and to take turns 



Playing Area: Any area marked as shovmj 



6' 

8' . 
10* 



XXX 



XXX 



XXX 



Equipment! ^A rubber ring for each child; a peg, e'ight inches high 
""for each group of three children. " ^ ^ ^ 

Description: Children are organized in groups" o^ three or four. 

Each group has an 8" high peg at which to tos's with 
the court marked as shown. Children take turns, use 
•*the underhand throw, and attempt to ring thfe peg 
from the line nearest the peg. If successful, the 
• ' ' player Backs Up to the next line. The first playfer 
to ring the peg from the back line is the winner. 



Teaching *Hints: 



Gi,ve the restraining lines names such as Sparrows 
fot the first line. Red Birds for the second line 
Hawks for the^third, and Eaglessfor the foiwrth, 
to make this activity more interesting. 



^3 
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Can Can Game 



Type: .Throwing - Underhand 

Objectives*: To develop unHe^and throwingxnotion; to learn to 
follow. rules; to learn to use numbers; tq learn to 
. keep score • * 



Playing Area: Sand or* other soft surface. 

Two caijs or cups; six rubber w 
three red). Sink the cups j.n 
tops are slightly below -ground level- 



• Equipment: Two caijs or cups; six rubber washers (three green and 
- • three red). Sink the cups j.n the grotoi^ so that their 



Description: 



The* game is played the ^same as ho'rseshoes except 
that washers^ are used in ^lace of horseshoes and 
the sunken cups for pegs. The size of the washer, 
the' size of the can, and the distance between the 
cans are factors that may be changed according to 
the skill bf the players. Scoring can be adjusted 
according to the abilities of the players. Normal- 
ly points are scored in any one of the £ollowing' 
three ways: (l) a washer in the can counts three 
points unless neutralized (capped) by Bn op^>6nent; 
,(2) a washer hanging over the edge of cup (a leaner) 
'counts 2 points unless an opponent's washer is^ hang- 
ing further over the edge, in which case the oppo- 
nent, scares 2 points; (3) any washer within two times 
the diameter of the 'washer being used^ coimts one 
point, however if an opponent's washer is closer, 
only his counts. The first player to reach 21 points 
is the winner. 



. Around the World 
Type: Throwing' - Underhand 

OTbjeatives: To improve the accuracy of the underhand throw; to 
provide opportunity to keep score; te teach how to 
* mak5 a ring land flat. 

'Playing Area: * Any area as shown:* 

2 

Home 
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Description: 



Equipment: 



The otpject of the game is to travel Around the World 
with the fewest number of tosses. Pegs are Skirranged 
around the course with i;he distance betwejan theni de- 
termined by the skill'^of the players. Starting from 
Home, each player takes his turn. Each time a toss 
is made 'and the peg missed, the player retrieves his 
ring and returns to try. again from the peg from which 
he was last successful. If a ringer is thrown, the 
play.er advances to try for the next p6g. 

A round rubber ring for eadh player; nirie pegs ex7 
tending about 8"- above the floor or ground. (The 
rubber rings may be made|from old garden hose--cut the 
hose into 2^" lengths and fasten the ends by glueing 
a 3" dQwel pin into each end* ) 

Over the Net (Netball) ^ y 



Types Throwing - Catching 



Objectives: 



To introduce volleying to more advanced players; to 

teach getting tl^e baW. over the n^t; to promote im-- 

proved social ability; to stimulate puscle develpp- 

ftient and.poo^rdination; to develop an awareness of , 

body part^in relation to, the ball, net, teammates, 

and opponents. ^ 

Playing Area: Hard surf ac^marked as a volleyball court. 



Equipment: 



'Description: 



Teaching Hints 



V9lleyball and net. (Height of net can be varied ac- 
cording td age and ability of childrefi.) 

.This game has been used with pre-primary youngsters. 
Players throw the bail over the net.' The other team 
catches the ball and throws it back. They .^laed not 
even catch it before it hits the ground — the main 
objective is to throw the ball over the net--each 
time it is done scores one point. 

For-yery young children, the rules should be kept 
at a minimum — just getting the ball is a thrill 
for thera. If onB- student is making all the plays, 
have the ball thrown to a teammate before return- 
ing it over the net. • • 



Adaptation for Challenge; 



Have the participants throw the ball to 
a teammate who throws it over the net. 
Have them strike the ball instead of 
catching it'. Have them hit or catch 
the ball before i,t touches the ground. 
Use fewer players on a team. 



. * , Bocce (Italian Bowling) 

Type: ^ Throwing - Underhand 

Objectives: To develop the underhand throwing -motion; to..improve 
in -accuracy, distance , "^and direction in throwing; to 
learn to keep'score. 

% 

Playing Area: Any smoothr,hard surface. * 
Equipment: A bean bag for each player. 

r 

Discription: Arrange^ the children in one or several vertical 

lines. Using an underhand throw, the first player 
slides his bean bag on the floor. ^ The other play- 
ers then "take* turns 'to see who c«n get their ^bean 
> • bags o;i,6sest to the first. target bag. The player 

who throws closest to the target" bag scores a point 
and then throws his bag first on the next turn. 
The first player scoring a predeterminfed number of 
points wins the game. 

• Adaptation for- Challenge Play the game with shuffleboard discs 

and cues or rubber rings. 

^ Teaching-*»i«its: Play several, games of five points rather than 

one of twenty points. Try to knock an opponent's 
bag away from the target bag without actually' 
hitting the target bag. 

' - Keep It Up ' - 

Type} Ball Handlftig 

Objectives:' To learn to volley a ball. 

Playing A^ea: Classroom, gyni^asiuij or playgrgiund, 

Equipment: A volleyball (or other kind cJ^f ball) for every five 
or six players. 

Description: The players fd|nn te^s of five or six and get in 

y small cijTcles; each team is given a volleyball. On 
' * a signal the ball is hit into the air by batting it 

# . with the open palms.. The team that keeps the ball 

up the lon^e-alLwins' a point; the team with the most 
points at/the end of the playing periods or after a 
specified^umber of ti:ies is declared the winner. 
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Kick -And Chase 
Types Kicking and .running 

Gbjectivess To develop ability to kick a ball (stationary and 
punt). To' develop th^ concept of a line formation. 
To develop running capabilities. 

Playing Area: Play field marked as ^showi); 




Eqiiipment: ' One 8" playground ball for each'team of three, 



Description! 



Children are arranged in lines of three as shown m 
the diagram. The first player kicks the ball (sta- 
tionary or punt); all chase the ball; After the 
ball is picked up, the members of that team stand 
in their original orxier at the -spot .where the ball 
was picked up. The lead, player goes to the end of 
the line and the next player'on each teSn kicks 
the ball on signal. The chasing and lining up 
process is repeated. The first team, to get the .* 
ball across the goal line and to line* up in order 
with the ball is declared the wiTiner. 



Teaching Hints: 



Have each team go through the game process 
individually before involving all teams at one 
time. Arrange 'teams so that they will be of 
comparative ability. 



Adaptation for Challenge: 



The teams return to the starting line 
■in the same^m2lnn^r after reaching *the 
goal liTie. 



Triplets 



Typet Kicking 



Objectives; To develop direction and control in kicking), to-. * 
develop a basic understanding of golf and croquetj 
to teach childiren to ke,ep score. 
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-. Playing Areai Outdoor playfield; wire wicHets are placed' around ^. 

' the aircumference of a 'circle} fetatting lines are 

marked as shown: 

^ - ' 2 ^ 



-,n 



0' 



rf- 



Equipment* Adjustable wire wickets ("coat hangers straightened) 

and six to nin^ inch playground 'balls . ^ \ 

.Teaching Hints: Be sure that children understand .the s^equence of 
^ ' holes they are to play^ Stairting lines and wick- 
ets should /be number'ed ©remarked with the same 
color. M o re highly skille<i pliyei^s should be 
allow^K;o play thjx)ugh as in golf. 



Adaptation f or^Challenge i Wickets and balls may be >made smaller, 

and the distances from the starting 

* lines to the wickets increased. ^Pars 

may be dhangfed. * The gam^ may be played 
by hitting a smaller ball yith a slM!ck 
or club. ' - * w ' 



• ^ sSwat To The Right 
Type I Striking ' * ' . 

Objectiv^si To learn to* give »and take;/ to develop the ability^ to 
hit \yhile running. , ^ ^ ' 

Playing Area: Any indoor or butdoo'r are^ large enough to accom-, 
modate the^group. 



Equipment: Rolled newspap^. 



' ^8 
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Description! 



Children form a circle with two feet bet^en them, 
hands aire behind their backs. The leader goes a- , 
round .the outside of the circle and places the news- 
paper in a player ''s hands. That player iimnediately 
starts swatting the one on his ri^ht 'below the 
shoulders with the paper. , The player being sw^ted * 
runs to his -right around' the outside of the circle 
and back^to his original. position. ' The leader ^ ^ 
takes the place of the swatter as a-member of the , 
circle'. The new leader (the one now with the paper) 
then gives the paper to another player afid play 
continues. ' • ^ 



Teaching Hi«%s:". Do not play with a large group, since only twa 

children are involved simultaneously; have twi) 
N or more groups playing at cuice. . 

V . 

Push Ball Relay • 
Type: Striking- v • ' - \ . 

Obj'ectives: To develop skill in hitting a moving ball with a . 
stick. 

Playing Area: Outdoor playf ield. , • - ^ ^ 



Equipment: 
Description 



An eight to. ten inch playground ball and st,ick for 
each time. * ^ ^ . 

Teams are in a relay file'fonnat^>i. «ach player, 
in turn, pushes a basketball with a stick over a 
goal line. 



Teaching Hints: 



.The ball- may be deflated slightly .to #low it 
do\*i. A field is preferable to a hard surface 
to impede the speed of the ball. 



Adaptation for Challenge:' .A longer stigk or smaller ball may be 

* ' > used. <^nG+.anr»o "hp+.wppn +:*hp R+.^Ti:— 



Variations 

Depending ,on Iridividual: 



The distance between^ the start- 
ing line and goal line may be lengthened. 



Push the ball over the goal^line, pick 
it up and carry "^it back .to the next 
player who waits behind thfe starting 
line. Carry the ball -60 the goal line 
and push it back over the. st-arting Uine. 
•Push the ball to the goal line and-ib"aclc 
across the starting line^. . ^ 
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^ TypSr Striking' 

^ Obj^tives:* Tb dev^l*^ sij^ill in 'strrkigq^ a ball with the tiahd. 

* Pla^^'ihg Ar^a: i^y .smooth hard s\A*f ac9< .draw a' court with* a center 
: • * , and/or })oun4ary Itnes^g^ as illustrated: 



V 




#^ Equipment J 7-incft nibber b,ail for every two .cl^ild'ren. 

Oescriptians ^_Diyicie th^ playeap^, into pairs with each, couple 

' • 'having a balr;^^ Players hit xhe ba^l back and fgrth/. 

• • ^Vising the open hand.-^Differi^dj^ pattern^ (e.g., one 
c bounce, t^vo bounces', no bounc^) can.be introduced. 

Teaching Hints: Arfange players so that tho^^e together 'are of* 
' , ^ ^.^^ comparable abiiity. ^ , , ' • 

Adaptation for Challenge: U«e a smaller ball^^ang^or one that does 

not. bounce- -as freely, filake the cou-rt 
• ^ * • . ' > similar* to a paddle tennis court and 

. • t ' keep sCcre. *, . » 



<Wpe: 



The argeir 



.Type: TK^^ing - Dodging . 



^Ob j0iWliyes4 imprb:ve accuracy in~ throwing a ball; to -dadge a 
thrown bsCLL-^ - . , 

laying Area: Playground 0T**gyTnxiasium. " . ^ ^ 

ESjul^mefit': . Two j?-— to^.lO inch rubber balls or two* volleyballs. 
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Description: * The players forin a single cirAe--one player is 

rt--and is^he target. It must stand^ a snjall,.^ 

• circle. Flayers, try to hit it with the rubber 
-ball. If it is hit below the jWaist- or^gets both 

• of his feet putside the ,^mair cirale,^ the th'rov^r , 
^^Pomes it . ' ^ /' ' . * ' ] . ^ ^jf^ 

Adaptation for Ch^lenge: Use two balls, instead, of one; make. 

outer circle lafgerv . , ' ^ 

Table Football t . • , ^ - 

yype: Ball h^^ingfand breath control . 

ObjeCti^fesi* ^ develop the ability to control a ball tiy 'blowing.^ 

Playing Area:^, Anywhere- wit h-^dfetl^^te space. ' , * 

Equipment: Fou'r Coca Sola bottles, a ping pong b&ll,, an^l a 
- . ♦ ^rectan^lar table. j 

Description: Fouir Coca Cqla bottles (two. at^each ^end of the 
' ' ' t^ble) are placed like football* goal posts on a 

table that is wide, erfjPigh so p^opl^ <io not blow ^ 
, - ' in one another's ^aces. On0 end is'^the Blue team's 

goal, 'the other/-lrhe Red's goal. -^Plg^er^s' kneel on 
the floor-so th$ir*cjiins are lev^l with'the'top of 
the table. "Players al'temate on eac>?*^side of the „ 
table (i.'e., Red-Blue-Red-Blue). One; Red player iq 
^ At} goal ,kee.p§r and' kneelg*at ohe end of /the table^ and ^ 
a Blue player is the goalie .at th^ "^Jffer end of the 

• table. The p4.ng*pong ball is placed iti the mMd^e^ 
of the table at tKe.^tart of the game. .The object 

• ' ^.to blow the^ball through the opponent'^ \ 

* ' ' "if the ball rolls 6'^f the table, it ig plac^ 

, -the center^arid play then resumes . ^One a)ointri6 " " 

scored^for eaph goal.' ^ j ^ '? ..^ 



Adapiiption for Challenge:* Have all the R^d t^em on one eid^. of 

' ' the talyle- and all OA the Blue teamvon - 

* 4, the ether side.* Or|6 "player from 6ac.h 

teah opposes eacJi/^other trying to score. 
• ^ ' a goal. Have several players fromx^each 

• » • f ^ tearrr^ppdse- each* other at the same time.. 

^ Us^ several ball^ -^t ^the same ytime . 



^all Pagsitig R&lav ^ 



r 



Type: B'all Han^dling ' ^ . • ^ 

r - . • * 
ective': To deveij^p the .ability to handle a ball. 



^ * 0- * 

Playing Area: ; Any in which there i^ sufficient Space. 

'^Equipment; - One ball per team and a chair for, each participant 

Description: ^ Divide the group into, teams of s^ix or seven; the 

' members of each teajj^-Bit on chairs arranged in files 
( one. biahind the Ctfk^r) . The first player of eacJi 
• "team holds tfie' ball' and on the signal. Go' passes the. 

" \ ball over .his 'head to the next player who J)as^es it 
ov^r^hds head to the next, and on to the end of 'the 
* line.^ .When the player at the end of the line Ve- * . 
. ,^ , ' ceivQs the iTall, he carries It to' the head Of the 

. . . line and sits in the first, player'.s chair. ^While 

he is moving f rom^the '^DaCk to tjie front of the line, 
all flayers in the'l-ine move hack, one -seat. The 
'•procedure is repeated rajtiJ^^'l players ar^back in 
. ^ ^ their original chairs. If the ball is propped, fhe 

• player losj.ng ij must recover' i"t 'and return to hi^' 
chair bei'ore'Tp'a^sing i^ on to the rijfct .playfer. i?> 




' Variations Depending ^ , - ^ * 

orj. Individu^: • Do this -in other'^ways ( t'.^^i^sX.t on tlj 
' • ' " .floor; stand) and with various other 

V . ^passes (e.g.^ roll* the" b&l, hand it to 
' the right or the left, -bounce it). 

- . • Bill ^oard 

" Type:' ^Tossing ajid' ^hifewing ' , . *, 

Objectives^ So develop accuracy ar;d skill in the different 'throw- 
# , < \'ing**motions and movement!®*. . - * *. 

, PlaVirig, Areas Any 'that is appropriate. ' ' ' » 



Equipment: * ^A' bo ajrd or he'avy pap.er of ' conv-^ient size {2k x 24, 

r ^ §4 x 30,' 3-0^ X 30) marked in 6-inQh squareis, or a dia- 
' * gram may be dravm on the floor or blacktop^ area with 
•* ' " ' bhal-k. Mark -the s-qqares with different numbers to > 
'..give each a scoring value^ . 

Description!' • Toss the ob jects ' -( rubbejr rings, small^bean bags, ' t 
\ washers) onto' -the' numbered 'squares from distances % 

' ^ *» ^ according to the age^ and abilities of the children. 

Adaptation foi; Challenge^: For those'- with greaterr. arithmetic • ^ 

ability, ihcrease 'the numWical yalue* 
of each square to make* adding .then- 
more difficult arret cnallenging||^ 



■ \ 
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Circle Stride Ball ^ , . . 

Type:-* Striking ■ .\ » . 

Olyjec.tivej To develop skill in hit1>ing^^^ moving ball on the 
^ ground with open .Kaiad/, * ' ** 

Playing Area: Any smooth surface. • ^ - ^ ' 

Ecjuipment: A playground ball., . ^ , - 

Description: Six to fifteen players form a circle ;\ 1-egs^ are a- 
stride ^d the 'feet touch those of their adjoining 
players. The ball is put in play l:)y 'a player who 
. ^' , hitS' it intp <the center of the circle.- The ball 

is hs^iby players a around and across ^the circle 
^' 'untijrrt^pa&ses between a player' s">^gar- this play- 
er IS then eliminated, re tuning when me next * 
player is eliminated. The ball must afe clearly 
hit by the hanxi aftd not thrown or p\isned'. 

Teaching Hints: The original game of stride ball 'is one in which 
' ' players. are..^erTnan^ntly eliminated. However, by 

. ^ , • allowing them.- to return to the game, discipline 
is easieix^to maintain and no one child spends 
most df the time sitting and watchirtg. I'hose 
eliminated may be'^tequired to perform s^ome 'other 
activity (e .-g. /^ten jumping jac£s, ten squat » 
thrusts, five sri-ups^, run to the fence and ^' 
back, ^etc. ).^^ Children cannot squat low or [put 
their knees fogethgr to stop the ball and pre- 
vent it frdm passing through their legs.* If • 
the ball starts bouncing, , stop 'the game and 
start over. " 

V'sa^iations Depending * j . - 

on Individual: Roll the baliv' -Hav^^the player, who is 

^' desi^at^d'as it in tl^ ceijter of the cir-* 

cle: 5ry to ix)ll" "the ball out of the cir- 
cle between the feet of any of the players, 
If it is succe^sful"> he and the one who let 
the ball' -go 'through his legs change posi*-^- ' 
tions. <Have players on the circle try to 
• . 'pass* ttie ball among them without it. touch- ^ 
isi'g the, ball. ^ ■ 

' , \ ♦ 
' • ' Ba3.j,bon Pus1^ Ball 

Type: Object Handling ^ ' ' . 

-Objectives: To imprdve hand/eye coordination, endurance, and 
mobility. ■.' 

>-■•<, 

,. ' • • 
; • .. - 
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Blaying Area: An open playroom or gymnasium. , ^ ^ 

Equipment: Large inflated balloon or beach ball. 

Description/ Have t,eams.o-f eqy.al numbers on opposite sides of 'the 
center line. The balloon is tossed up oyer the ^cqn- 
» * . ter line. Player§"can use any part of the body to , ^ 

bat the ball\ All players may cover any area after'.' 
.the cgjiter Joss.^A score results when'the ball touches 
. . ' the opponent; s wall. ' Any riumber of .predetermined 

points Constitutes a game. ... • ^ . 



Adaptation for dhallenge: ^A ig,rge beach ball instead of the 

4 , ' balloon creates a mugh more chaileipg-- 

^ . • « ing, game . 



Hot Potato ' ^ 



T^e: Ball Handling , ^ . ' 

Objectives:. To improve ifi throwing -and catching a ball.- 

pfaying. Area:- .Playground, gymnasium, or classroom. 

Equipment: Two 7 to 10^ inch rubber balls> \wo basketballs, two . ^ 
bpan bag?-, ^^-two volleybalis .^^ ^ , -'y * ^ ' 

Descriptions 'Players fonn\ circle an^ pass a ball among them, 
' very quickly. NAt a signal--Ho^t Potato-- the player 
having * the ball is eliminated and stands in the 
'.middle of the circle. - After five^ players are in 
the jniddle, mother cirxjle i-s stdrted.- The last 
•^players to bj| passing the ball aroufid the first 
circle win. 

Adaptation for Challenge:' Increase the size of trte circle. Place 
4 a person ir^ the center of the circle 

- who is it. ;Playe2*^s on the circle pass 

• , the ball among themselves trying to 

prevent ^^from touching the -ball. If 
' ix touches th^ ball, he changes places 
, • \ with the 'one who threv/ it. . 

-Variations Depending- ^ . . . 

i?n ^Individual: The ball is>aounc^d or specific kinds of 

throws (underhand/ overhand) or passes are 
' . ' used. , ^ ' • . 



- Type-: Ball Handling . \ ^ ^ ^ - • 

-O^bjectives; To •acquaint cRildren vath a circle formation;, xa 
imt»rove ball ' catching skill. . - * 

Equipment'^ A lafge circle and aj.arge playgiround ball. - - 

Description: Player:^ are in circle formation with- the leader^^ 
holding y ball and standing in the middle of the 
^ : . * circle.' The leader calls the name of one of the 

' ' * players and then thrpws him' the ball. The player 

called hands 'the ball to one of .the players on 
. * • , either side of him and xhen steps xo xhe outside 
of the circle.^ ^ He begins walking around the out- 
, side of the circle in the directiqn which he. .passed 
the ball. The players me.anwhile pass the ball. , a-' 
rgrind xhe circle. The plfeyer walking -atteiripts to. 
beat* the ball back t^ his 'starting place.' - *' 

Adaptation for Challenge: Make the qircle larger. Allow the 
- * . ^ play^rs^ to run around, the circle. 

5ean 3a^ Distance Throw ^ ' . . > 

Type: Throwing . . ■ * ' • . • 

• - Objectives: To improve slcill in throwing for distance. ' (Use 

*' xboth underhand and ovferharfd throwing motions.) i. ; 

• . • , ' m • ' ' ^ , ' .^'^ 

inlaying Area: Playgrt)un&^''or gymnasium. ' ^ ' 

Equipment: One bean bag for each child. . ' . , * 

, Description: Children line up behind a thxxjwing lii^e. On t^e' ''' 
^ signal frcm the leader, *the children throv; .the bean 

bags as far, as possible. After all baga .have ^een 
^_ ' throvm. cbildron ran to retrieve the|r own bags,'* 
' ^ m ' tjaen return to the throwing line. 

Adaptation* f oi^i^^hallenge ; A t^rge^t may be used to challeng^e the ' 



Steal the Base 



Type:* Throwing 



Objectives: To improve skill^of throwing ball at a moving! target . 
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Plying Area': Playground or gymnasium. ^ . 

Equipment: Volleyball or 7 to 10 inch rubber ball, 



Description*: 



Players are di.vided into small groups w)^ Choose a 
certain spot on the play area for their home . Onev 
player is designated as it.' It/stands holding ^ 
large rubber ball in the middle of the play are a,» • 
The differen-t groups motion to each, other to, change 
homes with them. It tries^to hit 'them with the * 
.cJall. If rt succeeds in hitting one, he takes his 
place In the group and the one, hit becomes it. If 
it doesn^t hit someone in three tries, he chooses 
someone else to be rt. 



^ Donkey Dodge 3all ' 



Type,: Throwing 'and Dodging 
Objectives i" To itnprove in throwing a ball, 
Playing Area: ^Playground or ^gymna^sium. - 
Equipment: ? to, 10 inch nabber ball or' yolley^)all . 



Descri^ption: 



Adaptation for Challenge 



Players are in a circle; three players are in 
center artd form the* Old Horse . Each of these 
clasps tR*e^player in fi:^nt^,by the waist. The 
er in frint is the h'eaft;; the next playar, the 
and, the £asf player, t|a tail. The players^in 
^circl^ are given a ball- and attempt to hit the 
V/hen.ths tail is hix, he joins the circ^ and 
player iitting the tail becomes the heaS^-t^he^ 
becomesfthe body, and the body becomes the tai 
The gamfe^ continues in this manner. 

Increase the size 'of circle;, use 
or more oalls . 



Type: Throwing and 



Objectives: To impio 



the 
three 
play- 
body, 
'the 
'tail 
the. 
he ad 
1. 



two' 



Running: ^Lodge . Ball 



Dodging 



dirancG, to improve throwing skills. 
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v,e agility; to stimulate cardiovascular en- 
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•Playing Area; Playground or gymnasium*. ' Use tv/o^ parallel lines 
about 30 fee^ apart to form a gauntlef. The 
gauntlet, as illustrated "below, ''is aaltt^ 60 feet 
long. A volleyball court is ideal.. 

AiiAAAAAAA^AA 



A- A 




Equipment : 
D^f^cription 



^Four tb six rubber balls (50ft foam mbber or rolled 
^P gy^ socks make^ adequate substitutes). ' - 



Team' A throws;. Team B runs the gauntlet. Team A 
players 'lixj.e up on each side of the playing arjea.. \ 
Team B lines up at one end of 'the gauntlet. ^ On a 
, 'signal> Team B players run through the gauntlet, 
touch the end line and run back to "the starting 
* 'line. A point is scored fox each player completing 

the gauntle without being hit. Players getting hit 
. . must, sit down immediat^y' Team & then becomes,.the 

throwing team and Team A^aruns the gauntle't.* 

Teabhing Hints: ' Running Dodge Ball should be preceded by, other - 
more simple games involving 'i^odging and throwing 



Evading Ball 



Type: Throwin^g and Dodging 



Obj'ectives: To improve* in throwing -a b^iH^ accurately arid in 
dodging' a ,thrown ball. 



Playing Area; Playground or gymnasium marked as illustrate'd; 

. ^ QGoal 



Team I 
X 

t 
t 





^ 25- ^ 




— . — i 


f 



0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Equipmenti A ? to ^10 inch rubber ball, or a volleyball. 

Description: The players kte divided into three equal teams. Team 
I and Team II form at the side lines and face each 
other 25 feet aaart. Team 115 stands single file out-^ 
^ * side the playing area between the two teams and is the 

pinning team. A goal is established -15 feet in front 
of Team *I-II as is illustrated in the diagram/ A 
volleyball is given to one of the playe^rs on either 
Team I or Team II. On a signal this player throws 
the*ball at the first runner from Team III who runs 
to the go*al and b^ck.. A point is scoreci if the run^ 
ner succeeds in keeping from being hit by the ball. 
\ ' When the entire team has run, the scores ^re totaled 

and the teams change positions until all teams have 
. been the runners. The team with the highest scoire . * 
^ wins the game. ' - " 



South American Relay 
Type: Ball ^handling and running^ » - ' ^ 

Objectives! To develop skills in handling a ball and in running;' 

^ to develop the ability to follow directions and rules. 

Playing Areas ,Any in which there is sufficient space; 

Equipment:" Kubber ball, volleyball, or other ball of this type^. 

Desciription: Divide children into two vertical lines with approx- 
imately six children to each line, and assign them 
' . consecutive numbers. On the sta^rting signal.. No. 1 

rolls the ball to No. 6. As soon as No. o'-gets the 
ball he steps into line, replacing No . 5<3^hp has 
moved, up one place. The ball is passed between 
r placers down the line during which time No. 1 runs 
^ — to the back of the line -andNtakes the -place o-f-No. * 

6. As soon as Nc 2 received the ball h6 steps in- 
* to xhe place formerly, occupied by Ko. 1 and becomes 

the roller. This co^|^ues until No. 1 is back in 
. ' his original place, ^iee diagram.) 



t 



1 
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Vari ations/Cepend ing 
on Individual J 



Use different kilads of passes (e.g., over- 
head, bej;w^n legs, over-and-undeXi^ side,' 
etc.). Use^diff erent locomotor skil,ls\(eig. 
jump, hop, slcip, gallop, slid^, etc.), ub- 
move f rpm the rxont to the* back of the line. 



Come Back Ball 



\ 



\ 



Type: Ball Handling* . \ 

*Objeptive: To improve in ability to handle a ball. 
Playing Area: Any smooth hard surface, marked as indicated: 

1 ^ 




Equipment:* .Balls that will bounce. 
Description 



Four players stand on each of the sides .of a- 12-foot 
square, marked in the play area. In the center of 
the square is a circle •12 inches' in diameter. Ead^ 
player fac^s his partner across th6 square. The 
players keep the ball bouncing from the palm of olpj 
hand to the i^enter spot and on to the player oppo- 
site.; the ball, is returned in the sanie way. A bad 
stroke makes it .impossible for the playe^r opposite 
to_ return it and counts as ^a^miss, ^t^wjiiolx tim§.- - 
the ball goes to the other pair. . 



Adaptation* for Challenge ; 



Have the players try to knock their 
opponents* ball out of the center 
it hits there. . Have both pairs of . , • 
players keep balls going back and foirth 
across the sauare at the same time. 




Twin Ball 

acking and Dribbling^^< 

yes: To develop thh ability to keep a ball' und^r control 
^hile kicking it (--foot dribble). To improve in 
kickiAt accurac: 
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Playing Area: Any smooth surface. ' , 

Equipment: Indian Clubs, old bowling pins, filled bleach bottles, 
^ ' ^ or filled milk cartons. A ball for each team. 

Description: Each team has one ball and one club (or other object). 

dive, each person a number (in large groups, give a 
number to two or more individuals on each team); the 
instructor calls a number-- the appropriate players 
run fr^in their lines, kick the ball and attempt to 
knock over- their club* The first one to knock the 
• ' , club down scores a point for his team. The game 

can be won. by a certain number of points (after all 
have had tKeir turns, or after a specific time limit 
hks been^reached) . 

Adaptation for Challenge: *Omit the ball and have the players run 

and atf'empt to kick the club over with 
their feetr— Have the ^players dribble 
thQ ball to a given line ^rom which 
they try to knock xhe club over with 
the kicked ball. Put additional mate- % 
. ' rial in , the bleach bo1:tles or milk 

^ cartons Ho make them heavier' and more 

difficult to fall. Have the players 
'throw the, ball -from a certain line 
" . * rather than kickirig it. 

, Disc Relay 
Type: Pushing with an object 

V 

Objectives: To. learrt to take turns; to develop an underhand push- 
ing motion; to. develop ability to control the shuffle- 
board 6ue and disc. , 



Playing ,Ar^a:_ ^Any sniQOjth surface, ^ ^ • ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ 

Equipment:: Shuf flebdard disc and cues (or other similar objects). 

Description: ^Divide the group so xhere are no more than four 
players to a team. I^iajr^c goal line with masking ^ 
t^ape, chalk, etc., 'on fh^ floor about 20 feet fro.m 
the staKin^ lin^. Each player in turn pushes the 
disc -vith the cue across the goal line and then 
back to the starting line. The cue must remain in 
contact v|i.th tiie ^isc at "all times. 

Adaptation for Challenge: Change the goal to .a circle. Each 

player, in turn, shoots at the circle 
until he puts the disc in the ciixile. 



er|c * , ' ' 2V 
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Guard the Gate 
Type: Rolling' a Ball 



Objectives*. 



To improve the abilitjr to roll a ball accurately and 
with^greater force; to react to an on-coming ball 
and stop it. 



Playing Araa: Any with adeauate space. 

Equipment: ^One large rubber ball. - . * * 

Description: Players 'sit on the. floor in a circle about an arm's 
length apart. Each player 'guards the space on each 
side of him--lifts the arms to- fill the air space 
.(put up the sate) and lowers the arms to fill the 

floor space (lower the gate). When players have 
^ the idea of guarding the gate, one player takes a 
ball and rolls it as harxl as he can across the cir- 
cle 1fo try and get it through an open, spac^. Play- 
ers next to that space try to stop the ball. The 
player who stops the. ball rolls it -next. If the 
ball goes *through^ tne gate, the two players- next 
to the ^.opening race for it.. The one getting the / 
ball next rolls it. • ^ * ' 



Teaching Hints: 



Stress that all players excep*t the two going 
after the ball should remain seated. Praise the 
player who mjnages to roll the ball through a 
gate as well^s the one who is -able to stop the 
ball. 



Call Ball ' ' 
Type: Object Handling ^ 

J)b. j^ativ.es t Ta^ir^ro:/a in the^ ab'ility-to-toss^ ^ throw > and ^^tch. 
- ari <)bject; to react to a specific stimulus. 

^ • 
Plajdng Area: Any with adequate space. 

Equipment: Bean bag or jpiLl. 

Description: A circle is.fo-rmed with one player taking his posi- 
tion in the center. He tosses the ball up^in the 
air and calls the name of any player on the circle. 
The player v/hose name* is called a.ttem*pts to catch 
the ball before it hits .he floor (pr on th^ first 
•bounce). If -he is successful,, he getL3 to toss the 
object from the center and call a n^w player's name 
If the player v/hose name has been called is not - 
successful ..in catching the object; the or^g-inal 
thrower tosses the oj^ect again. 



Teaching Hints: The c^ter toss should be fair and to a height 



1. 



named by the iTnstrj^ctor. ^^^f suggestions on^» *- 
catching and throwing as the'^children play. Do 
not leave anyone in the centeri for a long period 
of . play. Try to see/that everyone gets a chance 
*in the center. ' ^» 



Adaptation for Challenge: Give the children numbers, n ames of 

<■ animals, or other objects rather than 
• ^ having them respond to', their *'ovm names. 

' * Balloon Volleyball * ' . , 

Type: Striking 



» 



Objectives: To develop the skills of striking; to laam to ^ perceive 
a moving objSct. * I 

Playing Ar^as ^ A net is suspended at /our to five f^'t_ across the 
middle' of a pl^in^ area7'15*. x 30*.-^ .j^ 

Equipment: Balloons of various sizes, pennies, and a net. 

Description: Th^ game^is played much' like volleyball d,xcept'that 
a balloon is substituted for the ball. Flayers may 
^strike the ball' twice in 'a row; it may be^hit-six 
times on a side. Play is started by a two hand 'ifit 
by the player in the serving position; .his.tealn has' 
* , , five more hits in which to get the balloon\ovejr the, 

/ net. . ' • I , 

^Teaching Hints: -Begin with instruction in striking, allo'^ihg^aach 

pMyer to have a* balloon with which to^ pj^actice 
^ keeping it in the ai,r and under control. 

Adaptation for ChalleT)ge: As the game becomes too easy, place a 

penny irlside tne ballqoi;i^to'-.make i^t^ ^ ^ ^ 
fall faster; Allow up to six persons 
, on a team. 

. ■ 

Variations Depending 

on Individual: Pass the ring ^-form ^ circle and hit tjae" 

'ball9on in such a manner that it moves \a- ' ' 

round the circle. "?wo Man — same as abo{ve 
^ except tt is done in a smaller area and; 
with fev/er players. _ - \ • 
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Juggle *Volleyball 
Type; Volleyball -Lead-Up 

O^bjectivesr To introduce and improve the skill of volleying a 
ball; to improve team play; to learn the general 
'features bf a team sport similar to volleyball. 

flaying Area; Gymnasiiyn or volleyball court. ' ^ 

Equipment; Volleyball and net. ^ 

S ' ^ . 

Description: The game is played t^e.saine^as Newcomb except that* 
the jball is volleyed' to teammates ^fid opponents- 
instead of thrown. For e;<femple, a player receiving 
The ball *^from a xeammaxe or opponent will catch 'the 
ball, toss it in the air and then volley* it. 



Boundball - 
Type^ Volleyball Lead-Up 

Objectives; To learn the basic rules of ,volif^bail ; xo develcfp 
1 , the specific skills necessary' fir playing volleyball. 

Playing Area: Rectangular court 60' x 30''wiph a center line^wo 
inches in width dividing it in\:o two equal halves-. 

# 

Equipment: Volleyball (no nex). 

Desaription: The' game is played acc93gding to rules that are 
\ ' es-sentially the same as ''vol-leyball except -that the 

^ ball is all-Owed fe> Jbounce* before it is hit and the 

. v center line oh the court replaces the net. Rules 

governing positions, Rotation, serving, playing 
^ _ the b^JIj numb.er -Of ^hits, jetc, ^aan ..tie .made, iden- , 

tical to regulation volleyball with the exception 
as stated. 

Variations Depending i 

on Individual: Move ths^ervice line to an area ins We the 

! , courts change the number of hits allowed by 

an individual or on ©ne side Of the line ." 



^ Newcomb * . 

iPype.: .Volleyball Le^drUp 

Objectives: To learn <^fourt formations and rotation; to improve 
skills of catching and throwing. ^ * . 
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*• Haying Af-eai A WlleJ^ball cpurt or similar sp^W,'. marked as 
i»llustrated: ' * . ^ 



Net; •<>. 



^ © ^ © 

■ • ■ 



"Equipment: Volleyball 'and.ne-t.^ 



Descriptions' 




The ga^ne consists af thrpwing a volleylialJ^^J>^ck and 
forth Cfver a net'litetween teain% con'feisting of eight- 
players who arrange 'themselves as shown on tfie-tlia-* 
gram.^' The game is started by' the server Who throws 
tK& bail f rom Whind the* end line/' TwoV teairfinat^s of 
fhfe "server must play the ^tell before it crosses the 
net; the thirdfplayer must throw the* ball gve^r.-Wie , 
net. All throws *ciK)ssj.ng the net must be^ traveling 
in an upward arc when the ball leaves Jfie* thjx5wer*,s.. 
hands.; slamming i.s illegal. No .more 07' no les^ than 
thre% players may' play* the ball^efore it ci?dsses 



the 



jjhing the'^ball 0^ a ball ^ouch- 
:o"ri%idered as jjaving played 
throv* the ball ^rorp approx- 
i;he ball was caught'. A ball 
is^ii^\ A i)a:^.l *'niay ]>e played 



. ♦ ^ oeiving^team 

^Adaptation for .Qh*al5.enges 



net. A" player tQU5 
ing a player shall- be 
the ball. Players inu3l 
imately ."the ^same plafce 

land'ing 'on»a bounoars ^ 

twice -by the sajne players providing it is played by 
^ -t-eammate* in between. "Players of \he serving team ^* 
must .rotate as indicated by the arrows in thi dia- 
§rwii a te^am rotates only .when receiving the^bald. 
tS serve. Points may be scored^Aoily by th^e t&am 
serving. The penalw for violations is lofs of b^l 
foir the ^j^ide'^se^in^^ and loss of points if th|^4- 
fouls. . • N 

M ^\ 

Four of the eiglfP^layers must be girls. 
*TeaAs are- arranged so every other plstyer^ 
\ * is a girl. The ^all mu&t b^ played alv'. 

fertjately'by^boys .and girls*, z;^ / 
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ecti^fes: "To learn 
lading Are^-: Playgi^Dund 
uipmeht : 
De^o^ription 




«5> 



lleyball. 
rooin marked. 



A volleybaLl 



The players a 
team is. in tW 
first player, at 



t\yo equal teaihs--one 
other is at bat.- 
volleyball wdtl) his 





videS into 
eld and the 
bat hits the 
fi'St into fair territory. The batter then 
to run to -the base' line and back to the servi 
line without being.'^put'out ."^ This scores on§ point 
if he is successful. The batter foay be put out by 
(1) failing to^hit a goo^ ball in three attempts ' 
(the ball must cros-s.the scratch line and land in 
fail: territory ;_t0>^,be ^ood); '(2) being hit with the 
balJL by a fielder while between the* service and 
base line; (3 ) ^remaining on the base line when 
ano.tiieV batter *runs to it."^ A fielder may msQce a' 
foul and give the opposing team a point'by (1) 
running with the ball; (2) holding the, ball more 
than 3 seconds; (3) hitting the runner'^hple the 
jTurine'r is ^between the service and scratch line. 

retire a side from bat. The team with 
score -at the end of five inMngs wins. 



ree 
uhe 



outs 
highest 
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RESOURCES FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
* Annota.1:ed Listing of Films 

A Dream to Grow On (l6mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 
Bpne'Film ^rvice„ 3132 M Street, N.W;, Washington, D.*C% 

N&rrate*d by former Olympic decathlon champion^ Rafer Johnson, 
this tilm shows 'l,OO^^ent ally' retarded children running, 
jumping, swimming, and competing in other events in the 1968 
Special. 'Olym^i die in Chicago. It emphasizes that when these 
children ireceive- training, help, and understanding, they' c^an 
derive the same benefits from play and participation in 
sports as ' theip.nonretarded peers. ' Action unfolds in a wide 
range. of athletic events — 50 and 300-yard dashes, high jump, 
starKjli^ig long 'jump, softbaJW. throw, gymnastics, trampoline, 
floor hockey,, swimming, basketball, and footballi , along with 
the pageantry of The first Special Olympics. \ 

And a Time to Dance (l6mm, sound, black/white, 10 minute^). 
Cojnmonwealth Mental Health Foundation, k Marlboro Road; 
Lexington, Massachus-etts , 02173* 

Shows .Norma Canner, one of the earliest dancers tquse crea- 
tive movement "with children. In this film siie yorks with 
twp 'classes qi* retarded childr$n--Qne class in an institution 
one in' a community, n^irsary^ , - * ^ 

And So They MoVe ^ '(iSmm, sound, black/white, 19 minutes). 
Audio-Visual Center, ^MiQhigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan, •^882^. s*v . • 

Film deais with the applicatijon of movement to the physic-ally 
handicapped. The\ rationale v activities, methods, ^and proce- 
dures' 'aile appropriate for 'mentally retarded of all functional 
,2,ev^ls.^ Encou^^es chlldren-to extend themselves in purpose- 
ful and anjoyable^oT7eme;nt . / TK^y become^ better^^ablfe to re- 
Tate' tp ;one anoth^^ create their own pXay environment, enjoy 
trying;' '^d thrill to 'the adventure of -exploration. Much of 
the .programme's built around improvised equiptnentr/boxes , 
blocks, h6op5, ropes, and benchesT-innovative inuoor 'olDstacle 
courses,* and creative *use of* conventional playground, equip- 
ment. ^' . - <» , • ^ - * 

An Assembly Program in PhysiQat Educatioj|<i^ EMi^ Children , 
(16mm, silentj- calor, 10 miilTrtes)., Ridley School District, 
Polsom, -Penn^lvania; 1^033* • ' **' 

Wtfirm-up exercise§i ' tumblin'gf stuh.fs, .apparatus, In.dian Club 
activitiQ^, and bpir'VoutiAes are perfo^rmed* by .educablve men- 
tally r:etatd6d children ^for public school g^sseTifbl^ program. ' * 



Performance is well, r^ieived by an audience of normal children. 
Dispels some f6ars< about what retarded children can and cannot 
do. • f . / ^ 

Anne ^Arundel County' Specif Olympics (l6]mn, souud, color, 12 
minutes^]^ 10621 FaM-er Rq^\ 'Columbia, Maryland.- 



Special Olyrripics Day ,at -fhe United Statear Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, idaryland, f&iatu2?es mentally retarded and physi- 
cally handicapped child^ren* and yOung , people competing in 
various track and field a'cti^4i>ies . ' •• ; 

Anyone Can (l6mm, sbund) ^color, 2? minutes). * , , 
Bradley Wright •f'ilms, 309^North Du^e Avehue, \San " Gabriel, 
C^fomia, or>Califomi.a As^o6iation for Neurologically 
Handicapped Children,. 6^1-72 WiM- Rogers Stre.et, Lo^s- Angeles, 

Calif oTctria^ - / . ' . . . * ' 

* ' * ' ► » 

, ^ » * 

Demonstrates a variety ^of creatiy^ and innovative activities 

•and appix>aches for each of four training components:' rSpe- 

handling skills} ball -handling techniques; the stegel and its.,^ 

multiple Uses; and trampoline activities. ; Ei^hasis\is on • 

prx)*blem- solving approaches, in which each child' is. en.courag^d v 

to think and concentra^t^ upon 'the tasks at hand. De'signed to^ 

.be' used as a gu*^e by parents arid persons ihvolved.in recre-^* 

atipn onJ.nstituti-orial pr^)gra]7u ^ \ ' • 

Arts and "Crafts for ■ the*^ Slow Le-amer (i6mm,' sou^id, -black/white, 
26 minutes). _ SWS .EduQation'al Films, 3031* Kali ifi .Avenufe iong 
Beach, California. \ '»* 0 ' • ; . • / . ** :\ 

Emphasizes values and- contri t^utions of arts and ^-crafts to the 
^total development--physicalp sociaT; ^ emotional , and mental--.^' 
'*oT slbw-leamers andpinen^ally retarded .children.* Demonstrated 
are activities including paper m^che, finger painting, wet* 
chalk drawing, potato carving, knitting, ^^Iks^ painting, bead 
stringing, wood fuming, ^leather craft, copper tooling, clay^ 
sculpture, and loom v/eavin^.' , ^ . , 

Basic Ball -Dribbling ^6mm," sound, color, 10 minutefe). 
Martin Moyer Productions, 9O0 ^Federal, Avenue Sj^st, Seattle, 
Washington,- 9.8102. • " ^' - 

Shows a variety of, ball ^handling activities designed t.o improve 
skills and i;o develop .perceptual-motor abilities. Music and, 
verbal directions are used'^to direct activities. 

Bob and His Friehds on 'the Playgound (l6mm,- sounM, ' color, 5 
minutes) . Educati-^nal Materials Distributors, 'WeJslaco, Texas ,^ 
. 78596. ' ' . * ' • ' ' 

Desirable play eonce^pts and practices are developed in a * 
special elementa^ry-Wvel ' classroom by.educabl^e mentally 



retarded children/^ A young boy *and his classmates ara shovm 
exercising, playing games, and p'artitjipatin^ in Various 
sports. . ' ^ 

10. Cast/No Shadow (l6rhm, sound,^ color, 27 minutes). 
Professional Arts, -Inc., Box 848^, 'Universal City, California. 

.Depicts aVide range of recreation- activities for^severely' 
and profoundly ment^ly retarded, physically handicapped, ,^ 
mult^rhandicapped, and emotionally disturbed "childj^en, teens, • 
and adults at the Recreation Center for the Handicapped (S.an ^ 
" \Trancisco, California). EmpJiasis is on v^ues of recreati^gn * 
and, its effects utyDn , lives of handicapped persons as they 
participate in a variety. of activities from snow skiing at ^ 
Squaw Valley's Olympic Village to wheelchair surfing in the 
. r^acific Qceari^ ' ' 

11, Challenge: A Camp 'fo^r All Seasons U6irHn, 5ound>, color, 12 ^ 
'minutes),.. Easter SeV Society of Florida, 23l- East Cplonial 

Drive^^Oriah'do,' Florida, 32801-. ^- 
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• ^ Depicts *a , general overview of camp 'in^ag^ment, and support 
'and presents cam'ja^f acilitie^. Supportfed^ by the Easter Seal 

Socie^ty of FloridaT th$^ program- at Camp- Challenge is .designed 
. to ch'allenge. both children , and ^ adults wi'tFr a var^i;ety of^ijn- * 
^ pairments and ^disabilities . * -Provides 'opportunities ^'or'each 
camper 'to pariricipate ' in man-J^, '-activities — arts and' crafts, 
. * / nature, aquatics, 'small^ craft , fishing, daric4ng, archery,' 

* .bowling*, -and other recreational sp.oi*ts. The 'therapeutic 'de- 
^ sign of the 'swimming pool .affords multiple us^; wood^^d and 

* .play areas compleni^t 'nature, and outdbor ^"^ivixies^ 3n] 
artificial laice tsc/etes .o^ortuhities'^for experience'^ i^i 

• small craft and filing?' buildings 'ape\ functional as welfL - 
^s aeg^he'tic . : . ; • * . *' ^ ' ^ 

12. Com^ On Carrie, Come On <l6mm or video^, sound, color, 2? 
*^-ini,nu,tet). Sp^al_Olj0iipics, Inc . ,^ The* Joseph, Kennedy Jr, 

^ .Foundation', 170\ r./Sir4^^^^ 20006,^ . 

♦ * * * 6 * * v % ^. ^ * ' {♦ ^'**>**.,.^ • * ' 

' ' Inciudes^^a general introduction to the- area of menoSLl ret^ar- . 

•* *' d'ati'on* and discusse'a the; contribution physical activity and ^ 
. 'th^ Special Olympics jna^e^to development of retardjed children* 
' ^ The story 'itself ig about^a nine year'old gi.rl with. Dpyme's ' 
syndrome-. Emphasis^is or?** keeping retarded- childr^n^ in the. - 
community. ' * * ' *** 

' ' ' ' ' • ' , ' ' t- , . 

13. C.ommunit:^/ AdapTjve Recreatiojfc Program for the \Hahdicapis>ed ♦ 
(16mm, sound, color, ' 7 minutes). Recreation -and Adult ^ 
Division, 'Milwaukee ^Jfublic School^) P. 0. f>;rawer lOK, 

, Milw§Lulfee , Wisconsin. • • ^ ^ • ♦ » ^' ' ^1 - . 

"Emphasis on' providing a balanced teaching. and traini!^ .de: 
velopmental program throygh recredtion^ 'it ^s based u^n 



activities sponsored by the Recreafion and Adjalt J)ivi^ion, 
Milwaukee .Public Schools. Keys to 'the p'rogram are embodied 
in adaptation ; imagination . and . ingenuity ; games and equip- 
ment are. custo^ made where ^needed aitd necessary. Designed 
to Inee.t individual needs -and satisfy personal interests so 
.that eacn chil(i' is encouraged to act. Provides opportunities, 
fpr^ the.sp children to-" do thii^gs that can be done by any other 
child, emphasizes these youngsters as cp^ople first ."and hand4-', 
capped second. ' 

Demonstration 'Lesson in Physical Education (l6Tnin, s^und,* 
black/white, 28 minutes). Audio Visu'al Studio, National * 
Ed-ucation Association 1201 Sixteenth Street*,. R.W . , ^Washing- 
^ton, D.. C;, 2OO36. ' , 

Sho\xs approaches, 'techn-iques and 'some' of the. activities used. 
*t)y Ernie 'Davis in the physical edi^^oation program at Crx)Y/ley 
Special Sjch^ol, St. Paul, 'Minnesota. ' IQ's of 'participating 
'oKldren range from 50 to S^lmeari' of 72) whij,e their mean 
chrenologic^al age is about ^^SSprte en . Demonstrates activities 
such as responding 'to ^ commands;' lining up and counting qff; 
runnings rqlay races;^ participating dn circle games; organizing 
squads; using 'i-nnoyative and creative warm-'fep activities;-- 
teaching tumbling activiti'e^-^shouldex roll, progressively 
to the haxid ' Stand; and do in^ partner s'tunts Valuable., 'p r'ap-- 
tkialji and highly ^motivating teaching iroce^uVes and Tsethodjs- 
are ilsed throughout ,the demonstration lessdn . " 

\ . [ ' ^ ^ » ' ' - . 

Developmental Physical Education (l6mm, ^sound, color, 28 
minutes) . Simenson'and Johnson, Box 3^1'' College^ark, Mary 
land. , ' . ' y^: " 

Presents ^tivities approp;:iate sequence' and^ ^eaning^ul 
progressions to help trainable mentally retarde,d tg follow 
directions, achieve success, coii^fidence, become more co-» 
operative/ arid gain physical fitness and moto'r ability.- Mqs't 
activities shoYJ|i do not reqi2iire expensive- or extensive 
-equipment. 'Teacher-leader participation, ingenuity^, and; 
^sincere interest in the children, are clearly evident. En- 
joyment^, pleasure* and fun are reflected through the sponta- 
neity of children ' s participation, nature of their comments, 
and expressions on their faces. The philosophy^ ' embodied' in 
the final words,/" "To move il •to live ' and, to enjoy the 
quantity arid quality of life," is phown in action for all to 
see* and incorporaJte into their own programs. 

Eveiybo'dy. Wins (l6mfn, sound, color, 22:''minutes ) , Bradley 
Wright Film9f^r)2jP9 North Duane Avenue, San. Gabriel, Qalifqmlia, 

91775. ^ ' 

■■'Shov/P methoits ,{ activities , procedures, and techniques of _ 
reaching" ind'i:^;j4^^ children ' through active 'participation ijn 
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physical education. Includes ways* and means to reco^ize a 
child's readiness for ispecific ectivitifes,* to consider his* 
previous experience in\ these and relat§Q activities, and to 
allow for experimentation to^-meet individual nee^s and dif-^ 
ferences. ^ Intrpduce& and discussers concepts which can be * 
applied aiyi adapted to pther activities, Skills, and. move- 
ment programs not included ^ in this film'. Emphasis is on 
tlie practical functibnai, ^d logical with much use made' o-f 
homemade, i^ifprovised, easily obtained, and inexpensive equip- 
ment and devices. Direcit and indirect application can be 
made to -call children including impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped. • \' . . ' 



17. Floor Hockey (l6mm, sound!, color,. 15 minutes) Canadian 

Association for Mental Retardation, -Kinsmen NIMR Building, 
York University, ^?00 Ke^l'e Street,. Downsvi^w, Ontario, 
Canada. <- • • . 1 ^ ( ' ' * 



5%i^ect - --^ L 



Aims'ni^ectly at "playe3^s, provides sequences pd progressions^ 
to help introdyce and expand* $his activity in'phjsib^ edu- 
cation and recreation programs in public school community 
recreation se'^tisigs for edicabl»e^ mentally retard/p. Adapting 
teaching meth?)ds'l:o meet viried needs and abilities of re- 



tarded 'partipipartts ^re a iJi 
18. Pan WiJjhyriB&i^bhute^s (l6mm; 




ajor contribution of the film, 
sound, color, 12 minutes). Docu- 



men(ti^M|J!Ri{ns , 3217 Trout C?plch Road, Apton, Califomia, 



Off^ers" a visual* presentation of selected parachute activities 
that add a new dimension tq' all levels of the physical edu- 
cation prSgraHi. Shows how Iparachut^s can be used to develop 
strength ahd^'endurance , teamwork and cooperation, while 
•jivaVing fun. _^%sed With large groups, the 'parachute can be 
.used for both structured g^e situations and creative ac- 
tivities.; Used effectively wj.th all .types levels and ages 
^f impaired, disabled and handicapped persons because of. 
its tremendous ^versatility, ari'd universal appeal.- 

19.. Hi J^- Look Us Over ClSmm^^'sqund , colo^^2 minutes ) . Canadian 

' As/o'ciation^ fbr.'Mental I^etardation, York 'University , ^700 
' % K^ele Street", Do^wnsview,^ Ontario , /Canada.* ^ • 

. discusses athjLfetic c^rnp^ti*1:ion ^or r^t^^rded children in 
/ Canada, including t>rack and fielX^, floor hockey, ar>d swim-* 
. . ming ip the" Sbecial Olympids. Show^.^gener'al information on, » 
/ - mentaL^retardation and need -for retarded persons to have a 
tihance to 'partic:^pate/in physical actiVity programs*. 

20 >f . Just fol: the* Fun 'Of * It (l6mm, sound, color, x5i' minutes). 
Orange County Department of 6dij^ation' .(Educational Media 
Center).- Civic Center Drive, Sant^ Anna> Califomi^a. 
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Presents a series of physical activities for mentally r^taixied 
children.. Provides ideas and^ activities from tlie most simple 
to complex/ Shows activities'* in the following 'areas posture 
y improvement, Balance trai^infe^ body awaxen^tess,, spatial aware- 
ness; anticipation and 'timing training, group participation; 
increasing attention and lengthening intf^st span, muscle 
strength and endurance. Stimulates creativity since many ac- 
tivities shown are done with inexpensive, easily obtained, . 
and highly^ motivating pieces of apparatus.- 

21. Little Man:.^r Tl6mm, sound, colo minutes). The National 
Foundation-March of Dimes, 800 Second Avenue, Hew York, New 

/ Yo^k, 10017. 

Presents Marty, eight year old poster boy of the National 
Foundation. Bom 'with no arms, one leg shorter than the 
other, and other birth defects, he fe%ds himself, paints, 
types, swims, plays Softball, soccer, cards with artificial ♦^^^ 
arms and a built-up shoe. His great determination and 
courage are t*2ruly inspirational. 

22. . Movement Exploration; What Am I? (l6mm, sound, col5r. Hi 

minutes). Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Los Art^eles, California, 90025- 

. Provides exciting motivation for children and an excellent 
guide for teachers based on knowledge of the positive 're- 
lationship' between sensorimotor -activities and perceptual 
develjOpment . Explores movement, clarifies concepts of di- 
rection and* space as related to themselves, and promotes 
development of perceptual skills which effect their ability 
to-read^and write. Studies movements of things around us., 

20. Physical Education for Blind Child^e^g (l6mih, sound, color, 

* 20 moutesO . ' Charles Buell, kZkk He^her Road, Long Beach, 
California, 90808. ^ A 

♦ - \ 

Shows visually handicapped school ^^children of all* ages par^ 
ticipating in a^ wide Variety of physical education activities. 
PreseYrts approaches to modify activities s6 visually "handi- 
capped, children can participate with their sighted class-. 
Ifetes. Stresses importance of physical activity' fo^ visually 
handicapped children along with contributions of active par- 
- ^.ticipation in physical education to social development, lei- 
' Isure-time pursuits, and ^vsical fJLtness. 1 

2^. Phvsit^al Education;* Tever to Learning (l6mm, sound, color, 
^ * 20 minute^) . * Stuert Tinley , .3^28 Mansfield Road, Lake Bar- 

* • 'oroft. Falls Qhu^h, Virginia, 220^1).. 

^Emphasizes the use of who-l'esome, vigorous physical activity 
as a means of motivating and challenging mentally retarded 
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youngsters to improve performance and to^stimulate totral 
growth and development. .Shows primal^ and intermediate 
educable youngsters negotiating obstacles on an improvised 

' confidence coursje consisting, of tires, ropes, ladders, a 
Softball backstop, hurdles, a jimgle gym, and a balance 
beam. Shows advanced elementary school educable youngsters 

» participating in indoor activities involving chairs, logs, 
ropes, and balance boards. 

25. The Proud Ones (l6min, sound, color, 13i minutes). Montana 

Film P3rodu(jtpns, I236 Helena Avenue, Helena, Montana, 586OI. 

• » 
Presents purposes, reasons, and values of active partici- 
pation by mentall;J^ retarded yiungsters irv sports, athletics r 
and^ other fun activities in terms of Montana Spepial Olym- 
^ pics.' Shot?s boy^ and girls swimming, running, jumping, and 
throwing in competition as well as eating, dancing, social- 
A izing with others, relaxing, and having fun. Shows swimming 
and track and field events as vehicles for parti^?p|nts to 
establish goals that are important to them as indivMuals, 
to have a sense of belonging, *to experience success,' and to 
stand tall in victory or defeat. Enables a- youngster to 
have a personal feelirtg' of accomplishment, and pride in 
having done his best. 



26\ Recreation Center for the Handicapped (l6mm, sound, color, 
23 minutes).. East of the#Missi9sippi River apply to Ai^io 
Visual Studio, National Education Association, 1201 Si^eenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C, 20036^ west of the Missi^- 

i sippi "River apply to., Mrs. Morris Pom^roy, Director, Recre- 
' ation Center for the Handicapped, Gre,at Highway near Sloat 
Boulevard, Saii Francisco, California. 

f*ounded in 1952', the Recreation Center for the Handicapped 
provides year round programs for severely handicapped par- 
- ^ ticipants of all ages. The program/stresses achievement of 
happiness .and contentment as eaSft individual, regardless of ; 

^ ' his condition, learns' to do for himself and to stand on his 

own two feet. .The film shows participants active in checkers, 
music Activities (tamborine and bongos), clay work, outdoor 
activities, table games » wrestling, swimming, fishing and 
casting, woodworking, playground activities, snow and winter 
activities, and dancing. Some of the many ways in which the 
participants help each other are vividly shown, 

* 1* 

27.' Roadwork ' (l6mm, silent , blacl^hite, 15 minutes). Dr. Jgmes* 
N. Oliver, School of Education; 'The University, Birminghain . 
15/England. ^ ' . * " " 

Combines use of different^ ty^es pf movement with interesting 
' an*d challenging physical activities. Shows a typical road- 
work session with mentally retarded biys including ambling , 
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fast or r&ce walking, Jogging, trotting, sprinting, skipping ^ . 
^ hopping, .bounding, rurming backw^/irds, and crawling. Shows 
various partner activities. Makes full use of the natural 
r environment including fallen tree trunks, small ditches, hills, 
and trees. Note: A taped narration accompanies this film 
which* can be played during the showing or used to become 'ac- 
- quainted with the film to prepare one-'s own narration. 

28. Rope skipping (l6mm, sounQ, color, l6 minutes). Martin Moyer 
Productions, 900 Federal Avenue East, Seattle, Washington, 
98102. ' ' , • • ' ^ 

Aemonstr^tes rope skipping as a physical education class ac- 
tivity.- Cofitains a description, of a variety of skipping 
steps and a' short .discussion of values of rope skipping. 

29. Shape- ^"bf a Leaf (l6cgi, sound, color, 30 minutes). ♦Campbell 
Fil-ms, Saxtons Rive?; Vermont ,i'.l5i#^. 

Reveals the sensitive responses of retarded children to vari- 
ous types of art training. Demonstrate? the artistic creativity 
and the individuality of style that these children possess. 
Shows the following art mediuiaS:'^ perception training boxes, 
painting, creative* stitchirig, weaving, batik, ceramics, and 
puppets; art experiences are also related to other activities 
through verbalization and music. 

< 

30. Splash (16mm, sound, color, 21 minutes). Documentary Films, 
,3217 Trout Gulch Road, Aptos, California, 95003: 

Srfows exciting, stimulating, and fun w^s to use water en- 
vironments--pans, sprinklers, wading pools, 'and swimming 
pools--and aquatic activities to introduce and reinforce 
. a variety of concepts are presented to subtrainable-severe- 
ly mentally retarded and multiple handicapped children in 
practical, functional, and meaningful ways. Offers a tre- 
mendous motivdt.iori for learning that has been relatively 
untapped, and yet it is so simple and- inexpensive! (Wat6r) ^ 

31. Swimming for a Congenital Quad Amputee (l6mm, silent, black/ 
white, 10 minutes). Instructional Media Center, University 
Station, Austin, Texas, 78712. 

Illustrates development of swimming and diving techniques by 
a congenital quad amput»ee in a college physical education, 
program. Shows procedures ^utilized for developing propul- 
sive movement in water with use of various size swim fins 
. and use of inner tube strapping to hold fins on upper arms 
as well as thighs^ * Reveals teaching techniques of arm and 
leg movement. Front *dive, back dive, and flips are performed. 

* ♦ 

( 
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32. To Lighten the Shadows (l6niin, sound, black/white, 20 minutes) 
Bert Lunan, Coordinator, Information Center- Recreation for 
•'the Handicapped, c/o Little Grassy Facilities, Southern 
Illinois' University, Carbondale. 

Build around the First Institute for Camp Directors and Staff 
held ax Little Grassy Facilities, Southern Illinois Univer?- 
sity, Carbondale, (March* I963 ) > this film combines scenes 
from institute sessions with planned activities for retardedj^^ 
youngsters.- Boys and girls are seen in such typical camp 
V activities as riding the bus to- camp, arts and crafts, horse- 
back, riding, weiner roast ,^ nature crafts, singing activities, 
.fishing, self-testing acti'Vities, and" circle games, Out- 
standing teachers' from the field provide information about, 
retardation, a rationale for recreation programming for re- 
. tarded^hildren, -information about staff and leadership, 
^^dy4raeas about coordination between .camp and homa. 

33 • Tumbling "The Forward Roll" {l6mm, sound color, 11 minutes).^ 
Martin Moyer Productions, 9OO Federal Avenue East,^ Seattle, 
' Washington, 98IO2. 

Designed to encourage elementary classroom teachers to initi- 
ate a tumbling p.rogram. Shows the forwaard roll as an iso- ^ 
lated and a progressive method of teaching. Activity devel- 
ops into a tumbling unit basec^ upon the roll. " 

34. You V re It ^Cl6mm^, sound, color, 25 minutes). Alden S. Gilmore 
or Thomas A. Rich,' MacDonald Training Center, kk2k Tampa Bay 
Boulevard, Tampa, Florida, 3361^. 

Emphasizes the importance of recreation as a means of edu- 
cating mental'ly retarded children. Discusses specific ex^ 
' amples of how participation in recreational programs can 

contribute to physical growth, social development, more pro- 
ductive use of leisure time, and vocational placement. In 
eludes methods of working wi^ retarded youngsters in recre 
ational programs, along with teaching hints and* suggestions . 
Shows retarded youngsters of all ages participating in a ■ 
variety of activities — e.g., hide and seek, Softball, cheer-l 
leading, camping, swimming, dancing, square dancing, table 
'tenriis, pool, arts and crafts, arid in passive activities as 
watching television and likening to music. * 

35. Therapy Through Play (l6mm, sound, color, 2? mlniites). 

w Richard Switzer, Human Resoturces Center, -^Bertson," NeW 
York. .11507. ' 

Shows physicfeilly handicapped children participating *in a 
variety of physical activities. Children in wheelchairs ^re 
seen taking part in touch football, soccer, swimming, cage 
ball, miniature golf, bowling, .relays, and fencing. Dic- 
tates integrating occupational thera^ and physical therapy 
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.through physical' education and recreation. * Shows ^ variety 
of adaptations and modifications in physical* education along 
with ways in which oti^er areas of the curriculum are approached 
driver education, science, and home economics. " 
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LISTING OF PERIODICALS FOR FUTURE REFERENCE^ 

In reviewing ttie literature for this information gtlide, many 
sburces offering physical activities, teaching suggestions, and 
bther information helpful to individuals involved with disabled 
people were found in the following publix^ation^l — 

American Correfetive Therapy _ ^ • 

^910 Bayou Vista ' , , ^ • 

Houston,. Texas 77088 ' k . ' — 

Journal published bimonthly by the American Corrective Therapy 
• ^ Associati'on , ' » * . . . 

Subscription Price; Members ^ ^- - $10.00/per ye^ . 

NonrmeiSbers - $12 . OO/per year 

American Journal* ;of Mental Defic»iency ' - ' ^ 
5201 Conhectict^t^Avenue , V/. ^ - ^ ' 

Washington^ D. C. ^ 2002,5 ^ * " 

Journal published bimonthly by the American Association ^on * 
Mental Def ici^cy.^ » _^ ' ' * • 

Cost: ^ Institutes .and Libraries - ^40.00 per volume 

,s 8.00 per copy^ 
Non- Institutional |2b. OO 'pier volume 

• ' ' $ ^.00' per copy" 

' ' • ' * ^ > '* 

American^ Journal of Occupational Therapy * • ' ' 

6Q(J0 Executive^ Boulevard ^ ^ * , ^ ' / . " 

Rockville, Maryland 2p85^ , , . 



Official publication of' the American *Occupfational^ Therapy ^ 
Association. 9 • . - . * \ 

. Subscription included in ACTA member's annuaX registration fee. 
* Individual Cast: ; Non-members - 4lO.*50/per*y^ar 
* ' , Institutions - '£51^ 50/per'ye'ar^ 
^ * ^ ^ .Back Issues - $ 2.00 

American- Rehabilitat'ion i * ' * ' ' 

Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Prirfting 4)f-f ice . " . - • 
f, \*asJ>ihgtbn, D. C. 20^Q2 ' ' ^ - ^ * 

Official bimont*hX::;(-.publicauion of the 'Rehabilitation' Services 
-Administration.., # 



'^ifeCription Price; * Sli.75A)er yekr/ ' ^ , ' - - ' : 

$ 2.00/per copy 

Children's House ^ ' ' i * 

Children's House, Inc\ "« . 

Caldwell, New Jersey 07006 

Published bimonthly. * . 

Cost; One year charter subscriptions $'5>5®i plus postange. 

Exceptional Children ^ . . . 

1920 Association Drive ^ ^ . .. 

' ^Reston, * Virginia 22091 . . ' 

• • Official journal of the Council for Exceptional Children. Pub- 
lished September- I^lay excluding ETec^ber. ^ , ^ 



Costj*' Members' 



No'n-members - ^512.50 



Single Copy - 



7*00 . 




2.00 



Exceptional Parent. > , ' - 

P. O. Box 964 ' ' • 
Manchester, N'ew Hampshire 03105 

Cost! 3-Years -(18 issues) - A^.OO 

2-Years (1?, >issues) |l8.:00 

1-Year (6 issues) - $10. ^fo 

Back Issues - $ 2.50 



Journal for Special Educ4to-rs4 of the Mentally^ Retarded ^ ^ 
*Eox*171 ' * . ; * ° 

Center Conway, New Hampshire 03813 ' ' " 

The special educator^ r^iagazine of the Academy o:^Edupational , 
Disciplines. * ^ - ' - ' . *' 

Cds-t: J:-.Ye^r C3 issues) - $9.00 . 

Single ' Issue - $3 . 50 - ; ^ 

Journal' of Health, Physical EducatitiVi . and Recrea'^on * 
1201 Sixteenth Street, IJ. W. . 
•/Washington, D; C. 2003^ 

Costt Members ,(9 issued) Plus Update (9 issues')" r ^25 . OO/tser year 
. Students' (Undergraduate) \ . ^f^|12 . 50Aa[e3r .year 

Institutions ' -^'-.-$25 ■ 00/per year ^ 

♦Now changed to Journal af Physical Education ^d Recifeation . ^ • 

. ■ ' . ' - . . 78 ■ • • .: 

O . ■ -V • ■ ' • ' • 
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Journal of Optome'tric Vision Development 
Joutnal • • • ' . ^ ^ 
$2^> Chestnut Street ^ \ 
Philadelphia, Penfi^lvania 19135 
* 

Journal of Special vEducatiorj^ 

3515 Woodhavpn Road - . . ■ 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1915^ 

: * . ^ . 

Pu^)liBhed quarteirly. * ■ ' ^ - ' 



individual - 5>12\00/pj^r year 
?r8.00/pdr yeat 



Cost:/ Institutions -"^$12 . OO/per year 
Ihdividu^ 
Students 



Menj^ Retardation . > ' * " ' , , * ' ^ 

.5201 Connecticut, Avenue, N.'V/. ^ ' iv, ' 

^iT^shington;* D..C. . 2001$. : , " . ' ^ . 

Publication of Ame^rican Assocife'tion on Mental Deficidtey 

Cost^.-^^ Included in MeiAbershin "Dues ' 

Non-members ^- 422.00 , ' ' " s - * 
Single-Copy - ?^^.00. ^ 

• ; . ^ ■* ' ■ 

Motive , ^ * 

O.hio^Jie^artment of Mental -Health an^ Mental -Re^taMatioh 
Ohio^epartments Building / '> , ] ^ 

"Columbus, Ohio ^5601 *■ ^ ^ * . ' * 

"^Bimonthly publiciktion . • . ^ \> , * ' 

Cost: E-ree • ^ • . • ' .. 

: . V. \ '/ ■ ■ ; . . ^ 

New'^tibok. fo}^the Blind 

Info rmat ion '^epartmesnt . . • 

15 West l6tk Street ^ , ^ ^ o ^ * 

- New York, New ^orfc 10011 ^ p ' *\ ' • • 

Published monthly by Airferican Foundation for the Blind. 

- t * , ^ ^ % ' 

Costv * 1-Y«fear : . ' - $11.00 " - * • 

/ ^-Xagirs - '816.00 , 
' ' -ifS^-mrs \' - a27>00^ 
^ ; Single Cgpy - $1.23^^ . ' 
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Outdoor Recreation- Action . 
Superintendent of Documents 

U/ S.- Government Printing -Office . ^ • * 

Washington, D. C.. 26kOZ * . • 

Published by the U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau ol** 
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SELECTED REPRINiTED ACTIVITIES -ARTICLES ^ • , ' 

The following set of Reprinted articles have been especially 
selected on the foll^^wing criteria-: 

Practicality--each article deals, with eithe'r a specific 
activity or k.cd^ain disability. Th*e purpd%fe is to 
show how to do sorrrecthing inactivity) and the 'disability , 
- - the ^ activity is be^ suited for is usually mentioned. 

Adaptability-'-most^^^tivities 'presented in the articles 
lend themselves to adaptations for a variety of dis- 
abling c6nditiori3. 

Uniqu'en^ssT-hopefiJlly these articles will serve as a 
base fo.r innovatpiorl. The uniqueness will ellicit Trom ^ " 
the reader^ew Ideas to be utilized * in ther.apeutic 
recreation arjd adaptive physical education. 
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UPBirams inr iiaoiUcaDpeii 

> * Teaching the; Blind Student Archery Skills ; 

* DOROTHY HY^fAN ts an assistant chored iJ^t jaw bone*.The«: move^'- 
professor at GlassborQ- State College, ^ mencs were dohe'Ovef^Pnd^ wer again 
^ Glajsb or Jersey. - ^ 'Once more I waited for heh lo feel 

Every student enrolled at Glassboro 'Vr these movements^ Those l^-re* times 
State College i6 required tp take physi- that I had to hold the cljawing arrti/lh 



cal education for two years, including 
those students who are physiplly handi- 
^capped. The feeling in^ 'the Physical 
Edu<;yion E>epartment ts that everyone 
shQiuld experience some form of physi- 
cal activity, therefore, we have an IrxJi* 
vkiualized Physical Education Program 
which meets t^ice a week for one hour 
*_One totally 'blind student walked mto^ 
the class ready to participate m 'some 



plate for her ani guide the bo^ ?rrrfin ' 
a straight up-and^iowrf relationsl^p to 
the floor This was stopped vhery I saw. 
that she w as ^bfc frta^?e these 'move- 
ments by herself* 

6 When It came to the actual shoot- 
ing of the arrbw, direction now became 
a problem H6lding the bow arra straight 
up and down was an impossibility. Bev 
cause of this, it wis necessai)- for me 
to^rand behind her and difeci the arrows' 



jype of activity i was completely panic 

strKken. What could I offer this stGdent' ^^^^^ „^ lodepc-ndence 

For- Che fifsc seve^rneetmgs we tr.ed - ^ ,he 'gart'of my student Then too, 
exercises and then bowling wjth a plastic ^ 
ball and pii»£ Neither activity seemeU 
to instill much interest or challenge to» 
^hc stiideni, therefore, once again I 
wondered what could 1 offer to the 
student. X^ouid ^he'be successful at arch- 
cry? V^hy not try it 

The following procedure was used" 

1. I obtainetf the right lengtfi arrow's 
for my stxidem and a light bow that she 
couicLpull I had to consider the fact that 
wHif linle»strcngih.she had in her shoul- 
ders and arms would be on the left side 
due to leajnin^ to get around -with a 



2. I then procA-ded to shew her how ^ 
. to nock the bow to the arrow In ex- 
plaining the difference betw^n the 
cock fca^r and the htq ^^thcr. it wa^ 
just i matter of' feel^ ISlje yas also able 
to feel the nock indenti 
' 3. At first the arrows were waccd in 

^fjpnj^J^ h6r, which made4ji^;^x»$ible 
i^^l^for^her to pick them up w?mour any 
difficulty,* Evertutally the arrows were 
pjaced in a quive^ which was strapped 
around 'her wais?She. was now' able 
to manipulate tlic arrows as though 
she cguld sec , 

^ .4. The nex^ step was foot position. 



^r; ox my 
after all the arrows were shot, I had, 
(o lead my student to the target and 
tell her where the arrows hit ©nee 
again, there was no .sense of achieveihent 
or independence. , 

7 Then i devised a tow line A rope 
was suspended from the middle of the 
top of ifie target to a naij that was 
attached to her foot board Th6 had a 
*two-fold purpose My student ^is now 
able' to walk to the target J^!\^^^^^ 
and was abIe>o keep th$^i:^ ' W'gbt 
up and down by placing it against^ the 
rope 

8 To create more independence m 
my students, a system was devised so she 
could identify her (ftvn arrows as they 
hit^the^-target. This was done by cover^ 
ing each color of the <arget wit'h an 
unusual texturt of material. The rpate- 
rials used were sandpaper^ior gold, satin 
for red. ter^ cloth for blue, cotton [ot 
Wack, and the, whit<? portion was left 
as IS 

No^' my st^uden^ was able to approach 
the rarget^ know how mapy arrows hit 
the* target, add how tm^y points she 
' made She would then go back to 
the foot bosfrd, record her score la 
braille, and be ready to begin the whole 



At this point it^becaomc quite imparent ^^y^-ocess ^ajl over again 
.that If ! cpuld create an atmosphere ^f One score was three gold, two ♦blue, 



familiar" stfrroOnding* for my student, 
' she would begin to feel adequate There- 
fore, it v^&^ necessary to construct a 
ff)Ot>t<»fd that, would put her feet ^nd 
her bbdy in the same aligned position , 
*,wiih ipc .target each time 

5. After her feet and bWy were in 
'proper aJignr^nt, she was- asked to 
node the bow to fh<; arwv ^ She then 
drew the bow until sHc fcJt the string, 
touch her* lips aftd -her ihuiHb was an- 



and one miss out of six arrows My 
stud^ht came to me ancj said, "you h^vc 
given me an opp^rurtity to gain self- 
confidence ' « 
* 1 cannon ^^^^ ^"^^ credit for this 
'ac?iievement Without the cooperation 
of a Tcdov \vorkcr on the staff an<Pthc 
hij^p of a member of the Custodial staff, 
af! of ,this would never have been aC- 
cop^plished. 
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MOCK BASEBALL AND SCRUB 



bV 



4> 



Joseph Lewis ^ ♦ * > ^ 

Director of Recreation ; . * 

Canadiafit National Institute for the Blirfd 
Vancouver, B.. C. • * ; 



^ For the pas^t- two summers, much thought and effort has been given to tHe 
develbplnent of a form of baseball wVjioh] would appeal to. blind persons irr^spec- 
tivje of age, " " ^ " " ^' - ---^ ^ -^-^ 



state of "health, playing ekperienc^ or degree of -vision. 



eas 



'Numerous experiments were conducted testing different' ideas . These id 
included marking 'the ball vMth ba'selJ^U symfiols and setting out several uiaiked 
pegboards with baseball symbO'ls -on each ciesignating calls, op each/ ' * ' 



1 



However, in these tfwo systems^ the, element, of luck overshadoved skill and 
a's a result a third idea was tested which proved fo be, by far J t^he most 
practical and' successful. * , ^ , • , . \^'- 

* We. believe the game aus t)utlined b^low will afford groups of blltW. partici- 
JjanCs many houi\ o'f friendly, ^citing, and stimylating activity in oXitdoor jro- 
graming. - 



EQUIPMENT Two^'set^s of'^lastic 6ats and balls, one large and tHie other smc 
' four bases, six 'markers*, and a* scoreboard . ' 
' — • - \ • _ ' - 

<yOLIJNT£ERS Fiv^'can handle adequately . An- umpire- who doubles aS fielder r 
' ' plate, three putfillders, one,scorek^per. 



Her, 



t the 



BASIS OP PLAY Either team play ►with equal number *of players^on each team. .Up 
to maximum of nine on each team for baseball; or, individual pliiy in the 
game of scrub^* ^ , \ • 

ARRANGEMENT OF EQUIPMENT Biases are set out as follows; Distance .from hom^plate 

second/oase is Jeyenty-f ive fe^t. Distance be'tween Xat and 3rd j^ases 
T • is forty-five feejt and these two bases are^lined up fifty vfeet, away fr/Did 
' homeplate. ^'^This places 1st an^, 3r4 bases closer to second bas^ than to^ 

homeplate. 'Four Wrkers Sre> arranged in a' row, fifteen feet a^art aid 
' running from,Lst to 3rd b^ses. This crigates thf d^opfeniijgs , fifteen feet 
wide each. Another .marker, i^ plaTce^ just behind 2rid base and ^he last, 
twenty-five feet further , back. * ' * •. ^ ^. ' 

DEPLOYMENT OF VOLONTEERS The .|iimpirc is near 'homeplate / His function is tr3 det/e 
\mine *the call.. He also .receives the ball frotn fhe outfielders and(a^ts as 
an /Infield yoXy^teer.^ fie * is" eligible to catch pop flies, two othet\ ^^oliin 
' teers take upj their* j>osLtior in front of 'the row of four markers. T 
task^is to prevent the-ball from*getting beVond* the row t»f front ^ 
jThc foutth vbp^unteer positions himself somewhere* behind second* ba3e, where 
can b^sgj^leld any/weil hir'baU artd try to prevent 'la triple 'bage hit or 
homer*., Any.^ieldei: may stop The ball either on the ground, on in flighp. 
*The fifth* i^olunteer operates as scorekeeper aijd" batting order.' * ^ 
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METHOD OF PLAY Bdttef steps up to homeplat'e. Ha^^t:hoice of large or small 
Holds ball in one hand and with' bat in the other / att^topts to 



bat.. 



hit the fa^ll in one-handed style*. Ball may be tossed ^up to hit but it 
is more advisable for b§pter to hit ball out -of hand. , If the ball' goes 
outsicie either baseline, it is a "foUl^ball." If it'is hit in the^-infield 
and does not reach the front t*ow of markers,*' it is a "st,fike." If the 
ball is a "fly ball," atid is caught by the fielder, it is, .an "put?" 
If th e b all is grounded through the centre opening of the front rpw ^f 
markers, it is a 'two. base hit. If it goes throught .the 1st or -3rd base 
openings-, it is a single base hit. If the ball. goes beyond, the last* 
marker, it. is a homerun^ If a fielder attempting to catcK a . fly ball 
dfops it, the call i^ determined by tRe^spot where -rf^r^ts and this, is 
indicated by the markers. If it happens beyond the last marker, it is 
a home run. *^ehind the 2nd base* marker, it is a triple. Behind the *f ronp 
openings, it depends which openii>g as to whether it is a single or two 
1)ase hit. , » ' ^ . . 

The^impire calls the play and is the final authority in any dispute*. . 

In^ the case of base hit^, the batter is guided to the base and moves' from 



base to base as the game pr'ogresses . 
may request to be guided t?o bases as t 



FURTHER REMARKS 



The volunteers can. make 




is jio 



rse 



running and the batter 
of the game requires. v 

• i'. , ' 

me attractive and pleasureful . 

to tlie contestants if they understand their duties clearly and espeeiaHy » 
the "scorekeeper whcf should keep the batters moving to homaplate without , 
undue delay. Ak person with a loudhailer or j^mall P;.A.: system cam 
enhance the g^S by acting as a radio sports announcer covering th^ pl«y 
and-^^giving- a. rjujiaing .r.ommentary . . • ^ • .* 

In Qur final experiment we^ even included' the sale, at a noiiYtnal price} * 
bf popcorn and peanuts. 




The foregoing may appear to ba an involved and complicated effort to set 
Up the gamfe and get 'it into motion, hut in actual fact once t-be volunteers 
,are secured and briefed, rhe game moves intd'Tiigh gear 'very ^quickly. ^ « 

It does not require tcfb mttch o^a oLearing. ^ The equipment is vel?y inejcpensive , 
A few vo-luAteers. can handle the entire eveat and a score of blind part^icj.* 
pants^will enjoy^a session of non-strenuous,- fetiniilating -activity piu^ 
cor>s id er^bl^ amusement and 'eiccitement ^ f . " s 
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•*Th^ best thing? in life are free I" 
And so.it can be m ph>sica! education 
and recreation programs for the men- 
tally retarded. Many constfucti>e pur- 
poses in these programs can be achieved 
with inexpensive or free ilfms — simple 
things hke used bic\cle lires. Eaclj child 
can ha>e his ov*n bicvcle lire and be 
active with little o> no standing -around. 
' waiting for a turn. Activities can be 
selected so that each participant Is cha! 
Icnged. no matter how inept aod avsk- 
ward^ or skilled and grateful, activities 
can be extremeU vigorous or downrtght 
^)4s*iv6, crtophasis lan be placed^ upon 
areas in need of greater attention — 
^gross motoc^ abihlies> fine molx*r skills, 
'ph>sicaJ fitness, social awarene^. emo- 
tional stabilitv..or perceptual skills. 

The following activities have been 
used by teachers of St Clair County 
Intermediate School District and ha>e 
--been proven to 'be quite successful itf 
^ falfiUing ma«> of the objectives of 
physical e ducation, 

Tuo" Hands. Face each .t»lher. grasp \ 
'the tire >%ith both hand^> and pull 

One Hand., Slaod sidevsav«f^to each 
other, grasp the tire with one hapd, and 

^pull . - - 

• Ofic'Hand^ Hopping, Stand sfdcwavs 
to each other, grasp the tire with 9rw 
han^. lift one leg. and awhile hoppjng. 

to pull the opponent toward ^ou,, , 
*^ Tioo Hands, Back-to-Back Stand 
back'to-back. bend down, place both 
hands between the kneels grasp the tire, 
and pqjl. . ' . 

'Back' to-Back. Stand in the. tire, back- 
'to-back. then hold the lire at hip level 
and wall^ away from vour opponent. 

Facct^Tace Stand io tbe tire, face- 
to-facc, then hold the tire at hip level 
and walk backwards. • *p 

.Heqd'to-Hedd, Place the tire over 
both pcr«)ns** heads, tilt heads slighllv 
backwards, and pull, keepinjj hand* 
clasps behind the back 

Hciay Rapes r ^ , ^ 

One (Tw6) Tire CaMj. CkrTv/ or 
drag the . lire.* in oYic hand or both 
hands, to a line, return in the^ saw 
manner, apd pass the tire to the next 
|)crson io line. ^^^^ 
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BICYCLE TiRES 



WlLUAM C. EmICII 

rOR THE Ret^bm-D • 
St CxKiK C%i NTrKMiJJUTF 

Port HiRoN, Mkmicas 



Hip Carry, Place the tire OvVr the , 
head and al.hip level. Hold the tire in * 
this position while running to the line 
and back, the.n'give the tire to the next 
person. 

Tool Draf. Place the tire oi) the 
floor With one -fool inside the tire, 
drag it along the floor to a line and 
back> keepirfg the %arne foot inside the 
tire at all times. 

Oier theVead Place the tire at the 
/Tar end of the court. Run tov the lire, 
pick >l up> place it over the head and 
shoi^lders and let* it fall to the floor, 
touch a ncarbv wall and return to touch 
oft the next plaver Additional tires 
mav be placed between starling and firv ' 
ish lines, so that the process must be 
repeated several times. 

ExerpUe ActivitieM ' 

Place a tire on the floor in froniAof 
each stutient. Have students v*alk for- 
ward, backward, or sidewa>s around 
their tires , 

Have them put one foot on the tire 
and the other on thev inside ^or outistde, 
■ Kromathe inside have them s;ep forward., 
then backward, and sidewrf>s, iheo put. 
turn around, and&tep back into the tire. 

Have them jump in and out of the 
tjres ir\,variQUa,>vaii^.^Erpni oulsidMhe^^^ 
tire, have them jump fprward. backward, 
and si^ewavs across the tire Have 
*thcm jump^in 'and out of opposite sides 
of the jire^'Let thern place both hands 
. in the center of the tire and walk side- 
wavs arouryil it^ or place 4 heir "feet in 
the center an^ wail^ with han^5,side- 
wavs around the outside ^f the tire. " 

.A vari<^ty of games/ calisthenics, ^nd 
fiance activities can be d^cloped and 
'effectively u«cd with bicycle tires. The 
incenuity and imagination oi the in- 
Mfurtor arc all that limit the potential 
of the*^ ifsily obtainable items in 
physical education and- recreation pro- * 
craois for the meijt^y retarded. 

W 

foiTOR^s Note: "Exploring Movement 
• Through Bicycle Tires.'* a l^-minute 
16^m, silent^ black-and-white film,* 
shows a vyidc ranpe oS creative and 
original, ways to uso*bic)clc tires in 
phjsical education an3 recreation pro- 
gram5. Th6 filtn can*^ obtained from 
Dick Bcrgner, Crecndale Public School, 
Grcendalc, Wisconsin 53220. 
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* ' by Robert D. Mason* ' 

dfefinite trend today in Physical Education and Physical Therapy 
p methods and means that will enable the handicapped person t?o 
p*articipat;ie in some of the more common sports and recfeational activities. 
Arnong the more adaptabj.e of these is bowling. The vide use of ingenuity 
can make tkis gan^ available to .most any area of handicap. The following 
are suggestions 'for some of these areas: ' * * - 

BOWLING FOR THE BLIKD - It is very difficult if not impossible for blind 
persons to visualize angles; therefore, it is imperative to develop a system 
whereby all shots will }>e in a straight line. The following systems are 
being -used successfully: 

A. Bowling with the "Rail" - (1) Strike Ball Hook the ci:opk , 
of the elbow' of the guid^pg arm over the rail, adjust rail 
^ position so that the -ball is lined up with the center or the 
lane when hanging at the side of the bowler in his delivery 
hand^ The rail will now remain in this posltiqp for all sue- 
. ^ * ceeding shots, klf Left-side Spares - i?4-7 and 8 pins- Hook 
rail under the arm pit 'of the guiding arm, this will line the 
delivery arm'up with the above pins.- (3) Right-sid6 Spares ^ 
^6-9 and 10 pins. Hold rail, in hand of guiding arm with the 
arm .extended straight out to the side parallel to the floor. 
This will line up the delivery arm with the above 'pin3. (^) 
Center Spareg - Return to the strike or position i^l. This 
position will cover the tfl-2-3 and 5 pins. 

^B. Bowling without "Rail" - Many blind bowlers, prefer not *to use 
the rail.' These pe(5ple utilize the ball return ks a starting 
position from which to^adjust. This is alcomplished by. resting 
the leg against the side of t1ie ball retuA and then side step^ 
ping t'o gain the proper position for various shots. Since the 
ball return is betyeen the two lanes u^ed in a match, thi$ will 
; entail using the left leg on the right lane. and the right leg ' 

on the left lane. It is necessary to develop a uniform side / . - . 

* step. The moves 'in this method are usually as followsi (Right 
Lane) rest left leg against the ball return. Strike &all axxdjcx 
Cent'er Spare's two side steps t9' the right. Right-side Spares, 

•three side steps to the right. Left^side Spares, one, side step 
to the right. -When. rising the left-hand .lane , the right leg 
will rest against the balL-retum. ' The Strike Ball or Center 
Spar^ove will remain the same, two s.ide steps to tihe left.^ • ' 
^^^^ Sp/ires, three side; ste^iK^o the left. Right-hand 

.Spares, -one side step to the l/it. 




A^sistante should be given the bowler when trying to establish the proper 
length of side step. After. this the only assistance .necessary is to guide 
thet to the lane. These people develop a sense of hearing that can generally 
tell th^ approximatQly how many pins have been , knocked down. Of course. 

^American Junior Bowling Congress, 1S72 ^ Capijj^ '^r., MldLw^ke^, -Wi^. 53211^ 
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assistance is needed to cfall out the pins remaining. Some blind bowlers roll 

a hook ball; this creates an almost iml)ossible problem In picking up the 

#6 or 10 pins. Xty to develop* a straight ball with the thumb of the bowling. 

• han4 at about -12 o'clock at the time, of delivery. ^ ... * 

When teaching "beginners/ it is advisable to stand the person ,at^ the foul 
line in the proper position and deliver the ball with just a pendulum 

•swin^and no steps. This later can be developed into one, two, or three 
stepsl^an approach, the shorter the length of the step,' .the easier 

•it is ^maintain a straight line. Rolling the ball smoothly and slowly 
in the^ beginning is of the utmost importance, for as soon as the ball is 
thrown, or rolled too hard, the person .has a tefidency to pull the arm . ^ 
across the body and angle the ball. / .i . / 

For those not totally b>ind, stand them -about two fee? back of the foul 
line witlt the delivery arm in line with the center or *'big" dot on the 
Aioor at the foul line; Hake sure that thftir shoulders are square to 
the foul line and then let them roll over the center dot for the Strike 
Ball and Center Spares, fhe dot to the right of center for the i^3-6 

• combination or the 6-9, move to the 2nd dot to the right of center for 
the or the O-IO combincTtion. Use the .dot to the left of center for 
'the n-k combination or t'he //8 pin, second dot to left of center for the 
iU pin or the combination. In .Halifax, Nova Scotia, I observed man 
with impaired vision who refused any help; he used a pair of field glasses 
to determine the pins that remained standing and then used the adjustment 
method explained above. His average is 130. 

WHEELCHAIR g6l^^LING - The basic concept of rolling the ball is th^ samef, 
l^ss the approach, of course • Establishments can aid bowlers by furnishing 
ramps down into the bow^^ing areas and up to approaches. A wheelchair with a 
' wheel locking facility is an advantage. The chair should also be equipped 
with an extra seat cushion, to raise the ,bovfler up so that where forearm 
is resting on fcie chair arm that forearm, is parallel to the floor. A we^ge f 
cushion should also be used between, non-throwitj^ side af bowler and side 
of the chair so he does not slide when delivering rY^^^^W . 




' Most boviiers, when able, prefer to pick ball up off t« l)all return by 
themselves. They tlien roll chair up to the foul line , ^^sitipning them,- , ^ 
selves sd^'when arm hangs over the side of the chair it is^ligned with 
th«ir."spo*t" on the lanes, and 'set brake:. Rest the '^throwing arm" in arm 
of wheelchair, palm up, bail in hand. Then push ball out to front :and side 

• away from wheel, of the chair. The best results are gathered by rotating 
the wrist h turn so that the back of t^he hand is nqxt te the wheel on the* 
back swing and continue this hand pQsition forward until ball has passed 
"bojtrtom dead center". For remainder of swing, 'rotate yrist uhtil^thumb iS 
at about 9 or 10 o'clock positioa (right-hand bowler) i This will 'produce 
,a' "hook" btit is the easiest methodise ball does not hit chair wheel. Spare 
•shooting here as in',"blind system" should 'be restricted to dir,ect lin^ (no ^ 
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cross lane) shooting v^here possible, especially where it would be necessary 
for ball to cross in front of ch^ir. ' ' • ^ 

Ijn some cases wheelchair bowlers are unable to handle the ball triis *eir, 
particularly children,'* In such ipstance^, a good method is to get a wooden» 
straight-back chair » attach" a rubber covering to each leg of the chair and 
improvise a seat Welt on the chair, place chair at foul line, pick up or 
aid bbwXer to chair, and strap s^t belt across the bowler's lap. The' chair, 
should be low enough so that by leanirig a bit, the bowler can pick the ball 
up off the floor. The bowler straightens up so that the ball clears the 
fl oor, then goes into a pendulun swin^. It is necessary that an attendant 
hold the l?ack of the chair down. In most cases of league or tournament 
bowling, special exceptions as to the rules are requested so. that a bowler 
may roll three frames wi^thout moving since it is a. major effort tio get^ the 
bowler strapped into the chair. 

A great precedent was set in, the I-Iissouri AJBC Tournament in 1964 when there 
were about eight teams of physically handicapped entered in the regular tour- 
nament • Not OT)ly was this a big life for the handicapped,, but it Enlightened 
Che normal youngsters. . i * ^ 

"'"^ ' > : 

CANES - Those able to walk with canes ^can easily bowl if a helper will take 
A the ball to the foul lipe and set it on the floor next to the bOwler's foot. 
/ The bowler nor^lly forms a tripod with legs and, one cane, reaches to the 

floor and prfiks up the ball Vhile an attendant hold^ the second cane. • 

ADVA.NCED MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY CASES - There, are some pcfrsons such as extreme* _ 
muscular dystrophy cases where they have a minimum amount of str^ength or 
'locomotor*ability J For these people •a ball drap'clin b^ develope4. ^This ball 
drop is made of aluhinum tubing similar to the* ball drop at machines* It^is _ 
placed on the approach. . The direction which' it aims is controlled by a small' 
wheel on the side of the device. This wheel can Se operated by very little 
movement. The ball *is placed atap th^ ball drop by an attendant. The bowler 
pulls a release string wh6n the device* is properly aimed; the ball rolls 
down the tubing toward the pins. The eiatidn observed when these patients 
hit the pins was fantastic. '^vT{/l- ^ 

Another imp revision is a wooden or metal flxturq that ^hooAs <^*lex both artes 
. of the wheelchair and slopes at a^bout a thirty degree ang^'t^the floor* • 
- The cfiair is placed sideways at the fOul line. 'The flxtuj^^ ^^S^X^en attached 
to both a'rms and sloped onto the lane bed» ' The bbwler ddj^Jsts the chaiY to 
the best position, then pushes the ball from. flat at^a. across the two chair 
arras, down the slope and onward toward the/{jius. . . ' * 

USE OF FEET - It; is possible ^fo utilize the feet only, and it has been done 
in th^ case of double arm amputees. . The ball is placed on the floor at the 
foul, line resting on thumb hole. The' b<?wler^removes the shoe and sOck from 
the "bdT>ling foot^I then, using the ball of foot, -pr^6pel*s the ball down 
the lane-/ -^-^^^ ^ 

, o ^ . ■ •• : 93 , ' • , 'A.' 
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Bowling for the Handicapped 
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LITTER CASES - There are .some *ca3es where litter ^tients with some arm 
locomotion are placed on the approach f^ce down on the* Htter, head towards \ ' - 
the pins. Then placing the Ball on the iloor, res^tifig oh thumb hole,, in , 
'front of the p,atient, the ball is pushed down the lane with a sciaight. atm ^ 
motion. . , x ^ ' 

MEtfTALLY RETARDED - Bowling has ptoved to be a yerr*Popular activity among , 
this group. There are so many degrees^in ^tiis arga that one simplified . 
answer is not possible. One of the prjtmarx problein 'areas is the approach. 
Since this affliction generality affects the Ifal^tnce, it is necessary to use 
'no steps in the apptoach, or/deveiop the/fiwber' o^ steps that can be mastered^ . 
It is mor^ practical tc3^;.^akie fewer step.s and ae^yelop unlfotmity than to try 
to confomi'.to nh^ pop^H^r' S/^f 0r 5^>6^64i^al approach concept; 



Ithe in good position iQK-^^agjKr ^° aeiivei luc uoj-x. 

cutout in -the shape ■B^.^W^U-boui k x 4 incH^)-. * Tape thi* one on the 
■ lane bed about 5 to A^m. o,»lt from foul line. Try to fold" this so It 
will stand uiJright-'on the iane, and make.it out* of thin epough ^japer so it 
will not deflect ,the b&ll. By placing fpot on cutoQt ^nd^sfioot^g at second 
cutoQt, the dire<;^ion gained by >owlers is 50% better fhaM'^thout these ^ids. 

WEIGHT OF BALL - -BowXing^balls are manufactured in weights ranging 4Fom 6 to 
16 pounds.' Choosing the correct weight for each individual is a matter for 
the instructor. Here are some general hintst lighter weight balls are best 
for children and the more severely handicapped. . The blind do better with a 
heavier ball (1^15 pounds). Bersons using foot for delivery also- do better _ 
with the heavier balls. - J** 

The "bud^y" system is widely used, fhis entails using a normal person as a 
buddy for the h^dicapped and bowling with them. They can help with the 
\ whe^lchailrs. or help the blind by helping with the' ball and t)ositioning. 



* * * . * * * * 



Distribute^ by: * ' ^ 

' American Association for He^lth^ Phys;.cal Education and Recreation 
Programs for the Handicapped * • * ' , 

1201 16th Street. N.Wi, \ 
Washington, D.C. 20036^ 1000-5/69 
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MANY MENTALLY RETARDED children exhibit difficuL 
ties when performing aclivi^ies which require balance. Bal- 
ance h a foundation for more complex motor aclivilies w^ch 
include various kuids of agility tasks- such as throwing, 
catching, ranning.^and skippiq^. Without r^Jrm foundation 
of balance, these more complex activities*, may present extreme 
problems for the cetardod child* ' -i ^ 

When Working on balance activities wilh retarded chil- 
dren, all activltirs to be taught on 'the beam 'can ant^iruy 
have to he taught on the floor first. It is of utmost importance 
that these balance activities be motivational in natO r w. 

The following motivational balance activities , may 'be 
adapted according to the needs of the children inv£»Iv<*d. • 
Crawl across the bean\ ^ v 

Sit on the beam without touching^e floor. * - 

Roll a ball across the be^ani to a partner. 
Balance a bean bag on various part? of the body^ while 
crossing the beam. ^ 

Pick up various objects from the bearrt while maintaining 
balance 

Catch medicine balls 
beam. 

Keep It I'p volle\ball drill with partner using a volley- 
hall or J b^nioon 

Balance on ont' foot ( then the ollttr foot^. » \ 
Carr\ I spin) hoola hoop^^on extendwl arms (legs) while 
crossing the beam 

tep through hoola hoop^ placed at difTertuit levels. 
Walk under (over) wands (sticks, dowels) placed at dif- 
ferent lev eU ' ^ =^ 



^hile in various positions on the 



Step into hoops plared on the beam% bend dt>wn and pick 
up v'aiM hoop 

Toss and ratcUlioopsj have partners to5f* and catch hoops. 
Walk a^r^ss i>e^ w ith hoop and st^ep through Tt, 
Carrj Ping Pong balls in spools while crossing the beam. 
Boun((» «nd CjUrh holU on the floor whilf maintaining baN 
ance Ux9^(ing > oh the beam. - 
Bounr*' anitcatch balls off the beam's surface 
( arrv nieduini' halls ofj^lcach 'bottles filh-d with^sand 
af roHs the beam 

Include the balance i>eani m obstacle course activities. 
F*lace footprints on the surface of the beam for various ' 
moveinents {IN>e executed. ♦ 

• Indude team co^te«»ts: use two beams and have opposing 
teams bounce balls l>ack and forth to <ktermine which 
team can keen dll of its members on the heartv, the longer , 
time I'se otlier items for this activity such as hoola Jjoops. 
boan ba^s. and medicine balls 

• Knrouragp tfce children to create and develop activities 
they have ryvcr seen performc<l on the bajancc beam Rro- 
\ ide '<apportunitic5 for problem solving and ' creativ6 
thought through such g^es as UiWow the leader 5nd add- 
on <a rhild jwrlDrms some stunt or activity. th<*next child 

« docs this plus another that he adds on; each child then 
does what all others have done plus n nqw oye). 
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HOQLAHOOP 

Hoola hoops *4iave been bent-ficul in helping retarded ilul- 
dren develop agil»l> a"'^ coordmaUon Hoops^tan be placed 
on ihe rtoor in various paUcrns actordin? lo ihr -abililx of 
ihesludenU. ^pat•e belv%ern hoops nia\ be altered drpt-ndm;: 
upon ih^size and abiliU of ihr (hild The thdd a^krd lo 
-'place feel hi each' hoop a-^ hv pro^rr<y^<^ from walkin"; U> 
running, jumping, hopping, J"*' leapinff ro^^bft* 
patterns inclufie ^ > * ♦ ^ 
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i^j-rarn bili^'u n]d\ aKo Ix- < »vHiurlrd in a class- 



(:iH(:iiT)i«AiNiN(; , ,„ . , 

Cir^it Irai/Hi^; V an extellnil nietliod for d<-\rloping loco- 
motor >trcngt1» a;|d eiuluranct' A cinuit ton^islj* (»f a series 
of ij( U\ lUeV^al^rJou^ sialion!? whith mu>t be completed as 
ijuirkh a^M)ovMblr A ^\nmasium i-^ an \t]«-al area to con* 
jlu( I *u( h a ' 
riM)nj> ith runnin;i df ti\ itie> elinnnated 

Varstn-: ikcU of ph\M(al fitne^^s ma\ make it na.es>arv 
to( lassifx ( hyldrru uito \anou- abi!jt\ levels ^uch ab. . 

\A \ dn\ diXd av^jMtM a lilnr-^ bad;:e on the Sprt ial Fit- 
* , n(v^T»M forth*' \l<laU\'^Hardrd * 

^ J * 
\ \ cmi.,t4fild'-(orin^ l)etv%e<-n the 'U)lh and SOth pertrn- 

•^Ifv uii the S|>» < jal F'ltne^H IV^t 

\ an\ < luld vMth M-\ere motor an^i ajiduC prohleni^ 

\ ('ir(Uit nij\ foiisi^t of fDur to stations wilh^i>ecir»c 
dai\ilie^'(.ondu(l<-d at ra» h '.tation. For ctample. m a four 
<^Uim i irtuit. artiMlH-^ might br • 1 ' reser^ Mt-up^: l2)^ 
pu^h-up^, I h sit'Upi. and 1 ^ J*)unip and rea( h 



^Addition Ai. Tkciimqi 

• Color rode ihi* feel of tlie t hild to i orn-^\>on(\ wi^ the 
color^of the hoop lo help reinfortr (orreil foot plarenirnt 
Use rrepe pafx-r tied around the anklr- -^niall ^(juare'. of 
Y*^per placed on tlie toe'., colored m,( k*. (loth jiarter*, or 

* ankletfflodt-ignaie(orre(t fool plafrment 

• K-st- f<K»tprinU «if \anou''. f>rimar\ colors to help dtvelop 
^agi!n\ and t(» reinforrr color diM rumnation F(K»tprint'. 

ma>V pamle(f,o/i the floor v^ith U-mprra. made from con- 
struchor^ paper and laped on the floor, cut "from colf>rr(l 
tape, con-lruUe»l from ( onta( t pap<-r., cut from carptrt 
yunner, or made from cimilar rasil\ obtained maUTial^ 

Foolprinls can be used \*> help ifi movements onto, acro'.s. 
and fN»m Iralanr e beams or v%alkin<; boArd* Student walk. ^ 
jump, and balaiKC while following footprint* across the 
balance beam, crmcludm? with st^p^ ros^ tjv midline nf^ 
ihe bod> Other loromolor rTif)\eriienU fan be introduM-fl 
b\ chanpinjitbe pAjlernv (^f thl foo'lprinU 

1 

t R 



Variations 

• Incorporate handprint<^ into llw;patlerns 

• Include the print* as part of^n obslai le courvc - . 

• Uju-^thexr artivitio<r U-m] ups for }v»psrf»tfh and rclrrtMl 
garner 

* ^ " ^, * 

' Bif>clf nre*. auromobilr nr<'<* partlrn* ho;r pia«l'' tmn loop* and 
'^furcfl wufi w«>odcn drmrk rni>r, nrrlr^. pjmitd anJh*''fl«vrtr nr all 

» 4Urfa(r are*, or circlr^ rui f<»m <ontaM pap( r or *imjlu ^obManr*^* 
cTn be iub»tliui<*d for hoop<* * ^ 

• 4 > 
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Ka/h i hiU\ run- lb( * in uil three lli^rs with rhildren classic 
Tied as \A \ cxe( uting four re|>elilions at ra( h staliun . .^hosc ^ 
(las^sified as \A « xr( uting three -rcpctilions. and children* 
riassibed as A doing two rei>clitions At the end of each week 
(bcssioi)} repetitions ma\ be in( reas<-d for each individual 
a( Wording to his pro^res*. and d< hieWrneJit 

Procedures and ft-r hnujuev v^hich'add to the bcm-fits of 
I ir( uit tralnin;: m< hide 
. • |,rtea(h<hildha\e a partner to help with cxeru^? 

• Do exer* is<'«^to niu*.n « 
KnMrfIrd^e,(hildrcn lo'hcyit their previous Nme for three 
( tr< uit'^ 

• Provide duplitate stations fpr ac^jvilics uhic^ may cause 
•hr^ipsand (ausc ^hildrin lo wait for othcr*^ to fini;ih^ I 

• Ks*tabli-b \arJou« ^ki]l learning stations su< h a^ ones fSr 
ball banclhng. rerrrational a( tivitie«i. racket ^kdk explor- 
ator\ afllv^tl(■^. ln)wlmg skills 

' ' SnrnnI htnr^, TfU Manual for the Mrntnlh Rfiatdfd W^»hinRlon, 
I)( ♦Amiruan \wHjanrfn for Ilrakh. Phy^^^fl F^lujan*V>n. and 
Kr«rfanon px>8 <212 07m $1 00) 

* . . • i'i 
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More than OOiKrnentalh uh\tu 
dren come to the TniverMts uf \vw Mexico iani|>u?» t'\er> 
week to clamber over, under, thruu^h. arouutl, ih. DUt. up, 
and down special criss-cros^e^ and curve* uf ^leel The kids ' 
love the collection o*f green and gre> i.teel shapes whuh make 
up this special pla) ground Re>earther.H ppetiali^in^ in re- 



I 



hahiljtdliuri of the nientall) retarded a^id ph>sican> handi* 
tapped learn nnaluable informaliorl b> watchmg. 

Frank Papis). a»o( late |Jkrofefe>or t^ph\sicbl education 
and special education and djr^^ttor of thera|Xfutic programs 
at €NM l>elle\e^ that handnap{>ed (hrfdren rarel) get oppor-^* 
tunltie*' fur* the pluMcai ami isotial trauun^ offered b> a 
*pJa\grou»d>-71r' indnated. "In regular schools l^C)' must 
(omfH'te \Mth so-called^ normal children, it's unequal com- 
pejilion. The retarded thjld i> either too ^hv or lacks .the. 
>ki!l to toni|H'teL Vthat \Ne hope to do \^ith this pla v ground 
IS offer nece*^ar> ^0(iai and ph\>ital training for celardcd 
f)^ildren and ob^erw >*hat kinds of equipment bei»t suit (he 
needs of the retarded i^nd other^handicapped." 




AND 
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Teaching 
the Severely Retarded 

Ho Use 
Playgrdund Equipment 

Ordinarily, pjaygi^und eqi|ipment is a source of fun, and 
satif^faction loi.chiidrt'n and lU can axl their plivs^ical devel- 
opment. Hovvf\er, few severely ur prufoundlv retarded, es- 
pecial!) residents of jn^lituliuns, knuv* huv* to^j&e plav- 
ground equipment At Parjfi( Male Hi*&pilai, allt'uujih play- 
grounds <tere available, thev were rarelv u^ed bv severeU 
and pfofoundl) retarded rehidenU bet^u^^e uf the staff's 
generak^kepticism' about their abilit> to learn to u<^e the, 
^quipniVnt, Traditional training tethnnjues did little tu dis- 
pel \jfi\s attitude, and^more capable patient> received the 
majority oflhe 'staff's attention 

. With the awarding of a Hospital Im'pro\ement jirant* the 
hospital admint«^tration looked to the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices staff for lechniqu^^ tu teach therapeutic recreation ac- 
. livilie<t and games invoj^ir^^ educational tovs and plavground 
equipment To be completeh hoiies»t, we didn't know tech- 
niques for teaching the. sf\erelv ^retarded^ this fs an ac- 
count of our cftort* in meeting the challenge 

We started h> ohser\inji the patients and having seem- 
ingly endle»!> interdiviplinarv di<>cu«^sion«< about their neefU 
and capabilities Tbf lar^o^t summon dtn<imirkilijr -eemtd 
to he their relative freed. pm frum hmilirv phvsn al di.-urJer? 
However, patlent^ werr wtirdbulind and needed to partici 
pate Jn outdoor activities Tbtv net»tied to drvelup firtj-^s 
motor coordinaticjn, mu^rular ('ndur<uu(. and body -trcn^tb, 
especially through aftive u.se uf their arms and le^- 'Djev 
bad to be taught to dimh. *^v>ing, ^bde. grasp, and to huld 
objects *rbey lacked opportunttK^ to have nucfes^sful ex 
pericnces in follo^^in;! <»implr dircctinn-^ and in ciirnpleting 
•specific tasks The) needed to have nflivilus fur plain 
fun — pleasurable enough to motivate them to want to par 
|H'c'ipatc on their own and fi>r their own (njavment 

Once needs were Identified we had to transl&te them into 
a.Cti^ity programs* Man) activities I'^dd bavt }*een under 
taken with limited resources. WW funds made possible a 
brpacfer range of acliv^ies and approaches t^V attempted 
to relate facilities and equipment to program nec-iK and lo 
include active participation as a part of tver> patient'** 
* daily <fx|)eriences. ^ 

i'rimary goals o^lhe program were to motivate patients 
to use playground equipment and to teach them to have fun < 




the) would know how to pla) effectively. This/dictaley 
LfTtain equipment requirements — equipment that/ patients 
couid learn to Mse i there was no point In obtaining Items 
that Would be lH*)oiiil their c otnprAhenston K enmigh unlt^t 
so each patient could always partidipate (this gXDup didn't 
undtrstand the concept^jf taking turns and couldn't tolerate 
wajting— thev either losj interest *or ran right/ over ^he 
)iati( nLs ahead of Ihemi . variet) of equipment fo paJ^As 
(oufd r^adilv move from one item tt> ancUher iJhort awrf- 
tion sp,i/is demanded this k itrms which were hppropjfJatc 
for {Ml^ts furittioning at different devrlopmeilial levels. 

Playground items 'determined most suitabM for Pacific 
included tilt or regular r4frr)'go-rourKls. swin^/scls with at 
b*ast SIX swings, simple t limbers, tunnels three f<*et in di- 
ameter, and two t)|«*s c>f slides. Standard playground equip, 
mnit met all (rtleria. with one exteption— numl>er of 
patients were fearful about the climbing mdder of the 
standard slide It was neccssar) to obl^in ta srfecial j^^rwa) 
slide — five feet wide, five feet high, e<|uippe^ wUff a band^ 
rail. Thh unit was riot as frightening, sinci Wie stairwa) 

( Conttmjed on poge 0) 
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Teaching 
the Severely Retarded 

Ho Use 
Playground Equipment 

Ordinarily, ptaygrj>und eq^ipment is a source of fun, and 
satisfaction to, children and it. tan a>d their phvsK^l de\el- 
opment. However. fev> ^verel) ur prufoundi) retarded, es- 
pecially residents uf institution^^, know huv\ tu^^ V'^^)' 
ground equipment At Pacific ^tate Hospital, altb'ough pia\- 
groundU <tere «%ailahl€, thev v>ere rarelv u^ed by i^cvereh 
and piofoundl) retarded reMdenU becau^^e of the staff's 
gene rail skepticism' about their al»ilit> to learn to u^ the^ 
^quipn/ent. Traditional training tethnii|ues did little to dis- 
pel Lpis attitude, and' more capable patient*^ recei\ed the 
majorit) oflhc ^laff*? attention 

.With the awarding of a Piuopital Im*pru\ement jiranl, the 
hospital administration looked to the Rehabilitation Ser^- 
^'ccs stafif for technique to tpach therapeutic recreation ac- 
, tivities and games in\oJ%ir^fi educational to\5 and plaj^iround 
equipment To be completeK hoiie«*t, v>c didn t know tech' 
niques for teaching the, j«e\ erel\ ''retarded^ this \s an ac- 
count of our cfSfort* in meeting the challenge 

We started b) ohser\in^? the patients and having «ieem- 
ingly endlej!> interdisriplinar\ d|tcu<ssi<jns about their nee<Js 
and capabilities llie largest n>mmon dui"mirkili>r -^jemcd 
to be their relative freedom frum hmilirv phv^^ual di.-orJers 
However. paticnt«* werf wardbuiirxl and netded to panic! 
pate \in ootdoor a(^ivitu>x 'Wn\ ncedeil to df vclop firti-^s 
motor Coordination, mu'^cular cnduranu. and b»/dv ^trcn^th. 
especial)) through active us^ i>f their arms and le^- Diev 
had to be taught to climh, s^ing, ^lide. grasp, and tu hi>ld 
objects Tbc) lacked opportunitit*s to ha\e suL(esj.fui ex 
pericncc^ in follo^j^ing simple dircctmn^ and in completing 
specific tasks The) needed ti>t have aclivitie* f»>r ju'»t plain 
fun — pleasurable enough to motivate ihcm to want to par 
|ticipatc on their own and for their i>wn enjovment 

Once needs were identified wt" had to translate them inio 
activity programs* Man> activities c'odd havt bc-t-n uiulcr- 
taken with limited resources. HIP funds made po**Hjble a 
brpadcr range of activ^|ies and approaches t^V attempted 
to relate facilities and equipment to prtigram needs and to 
include active participation a«* a part of every patient'** 
* daily <^cf>erjence5. 

mary goals of*thc program were to motivate paticnt<« 
to use playground equipment and to teach thrm to have fun 



■o the) would know how to pla) efTectivcfy. This/dictated 
tcrtairi equipment requirements — equipment that/ patients 
could learn to use i there was no point In obtaining items 
that would be lH-)oniI their ( omprAhension 1 , rnmigh units 
"^o ea(h patient could alwa»H particjipato ithts gXQup didn't 
undtrntand the concept of taking turns and couldn't tolerate 
waitiMfi — ^thev either li»*»j interest* or ran rigbD over 
pjtK nts ahead of thenii.. variet) of equipment fo patMfl^ 
(oufd r^'adil) move from one item to antUber iJbort a|^rf- 
tion spa/m demanded tbi*^!. it<'ms which were npprop|i)fate 
for pat ^spt s functioning at different developmeflial levels. 

Playground items determined most suitabM for Pacific 
yicluded tilt or regular i^errv-go-rourvls, swind«icts with at 
least six swings, simple climbers, tunnels three feet in di- 
ameter, and two t)|K*s of «»lide<* Standard plavaround equip- 
mriit mrl all friteria. with one ex( eption— h numl>er of 
patients were fearful about the climbing Ipdder of the 
standard •»lide It was nece*i«»ary to ohl(^}n *a 
"slide — five fret wide, five feet high, equipped 
rail ThH »init was n«*t as frightening, <iinc| 

(Conttn 
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Teaching the Severely Retarded 
to Use Playground Equipment 



width ahd handtail allowed a p?\chi'alric technician or 
^recreation therapiM to be at the palient'sr <,ide during the 
activity. After this slide *>as mastered, patient? progressed 
to a standard sHdd 

Stcp by-step pfopresjiion"^. ^ supervised clo5<>l> b\ skiile<l 
employees, permitted patients to move from fenced to non- 
fenced areas. This was made easier *\ith some tanj:ible 
delineation of the pla)ground area — ^hrubber). the side 
of a hill, the v>lili of a building, a v\alk. or the difference 
bctHcen a surfaced area and a lavsn 

Integrating pla)groui\d exf>erienc^ into ward prfjgram* 
was essential. Since the Rehabihlathjn Services staff *%as 
(and still fei limited in size, it v,ab apparent that the ma 
jority of the activitv pru^^am *>ould have to be (arried out 
D) ps)chiatric technician? v>ho provided dav to dav care 
and treatm^t for patient*. Therefore. *%aYd charges fat 
tendants) were vital links bet*>een r^reation,therapi«»t^ and 
psyc^latnc technicians. Ward char^e^ y^urked clu^cK *Mth 
recreation t^era^ists in pUnning and schtd'ulin^ the pm 
gram, evaluating thtk training Jieeds of ps.'v chiatrir terh 
nicians. and suggesting pertinent methud'* ui me^tln^ thf"^c 
needs 

Training classes were instituted for [><iv chiatru tech 
nictans These classes. led bv lecreation therapists. cunMMrd 
of group discussions v>hich attempted to link patient need'f 
Hith activit) technuju<-s Certain principles ^luided delibera 
tions. people live up tu their exf>ected social rules, piitient 
motivation is greater and learning occurs more quicklv 
through persona) contact and demun&tratiun than thmuph 
Verbal instruction alone, ta^'ks «»houId be broken down and' 
taught in small step-bv. *iep increments 

All employees v>e*^e encouraged to identifv potential prfib 
Icms and to propose solutions. One verv practical problem 
Has identified esrU — recjuinng regulation v>hite uniform** 
during activitv M^sions A number of technicians felt it 
Hould be verv difficult* to "do and *.hov>*' on a climber or 
push a merrv go-r«uiJ?l in a ^kirt. particularU a white skirt 
PcrmisMon ^as obtained for personnel to vvear^ appropriate 
recreational clothing. <^uch as "^lack** 

Psychiatric technicians* feelings and attitudy* were critical 
factors since patient attitudes clearh mijrorcd those oS the 
technicians. Ever) effort v>1as mad^ to make, the program 
and its objectives vivid and renarding ,to earh p<i)chiatric 
ttchnician. "Do and shovv** wasn't hinited to the technicians 
technique with patient* Re^eation theApj«itH ^ntn learned 
that technicians gra*<ped concepts mure quirki) ancf ac 
■ccptcd the program more readilv when therapisln ri>llc*d.up 
their sleeves and joined them in activities For example, 
after a patient climbed thcslicle M3irv\a> b\ him<ielf. "he 
had tl]e ;cas5ui^ancc of an affecfioTiate pat from his tech 
nicianTs hfe sat on the slide, and a cookie v\as offered b) 
{\h therapist if he would (xjme dov^n the slide alone 

Little by little we realized rhat thr^psv(*hiatrit .technic lar^^ 
job satisfaction was often thwarted f^erau^ he expectjrd /loo 
much 01 too little from patients A ptav ground rating '^rale 
^ — simpife chcckshects — helped solve this problenn. T«^ch- 




nicianK tumpletcd ^the-ik.^hetls for^atK piece of e(|uipmen( 
at ihe be;:innin^ of the pro~ranl .ind at \drious intervals 
during the projrram, Ratin^^ reflected «t patients projrres^ 
in frpecifii. alon^i tMth his i.peed uf learning. In addi' * 

tlon. thev ^^u^ij.'t'rled next ^Itp*. uhich established more 
realistic < \pe» lattuik-^ fur tethniu'dn* ChetUheet? had uther * 
^irlut-* — t}ie\ perniiiled oLjf-itne companion of a* palienTs 
perfurma'hce »ulh ifial uf hi? ^ryup Tliev facilitated com- 
muziKation l»el»»t*en peruonnel an different i-hift".. thus pro- 
moting Cuntiijuil\ , of experu nee for patient*. In man\ »*a\«i 
the*ie checksheets became J^he ba{kl)one o^ tfie program, 

We learned mam techni(jue* to;2ethrr Some children 
needed c(>nvider<^ble a>^i*«tance in climbing, but uther?i 
«eeded^a '«uciall\ act^table pla<^ and time'to chmb. \X the 
beppnin^ of the prujfrl, running auav and cIirnbin?-o\er 
fence* or onto tile roofs were problem*, •.o that '•ome 
patient^ tould n(jl be alKiued outdoors wjtbout s|>ecial 
supervision _ 

Effective motivation ^^^^^ rtlativtly siinple^ — participating 
in acliviliev \%jth patient* an4 (^xprevsin^ pleasur** and en- 
thu^ia^m u\(r their pr«*^:r-^ ami <«( ( irrnpfisbnicntv. A v%rH- 
timed ".mile, tailing a palw^t bv name, punctuated vvilh 
'^ood girl" nr "^uod bo\." and (nittin;: or hupginj: him 
vvben he (omplelfd a'lask i%ere all y><A\ rec^'ived. Cookies, 
caiid\. anil cratKcr* that v>tjj' manageable on {ht- [>hn ground 
were aKo used >ucf ewfuIK * 

P«.\chiatric technician^ bad tt) b<» a^lle a«» \%rll a<f rn- 
tbusiavtK to stand on top of a r limber v\iU} a rookif^ revvard 
fiir a patient who sltj^%K (Umbed up to get il. rhe\ learned 
tf» allow tbiltirrn to exj>enrneTil in actnitu's and on eqtHp- 
nient F*r*'* ttlure^ and (hetk^hecLs T)e(ame TrxTlile h> ifiaf 
a ni»nr(infurmi«it would swing bis stomach or, come down 
a slidr on bH stt.niafb It »%^s (iiv(«i\('re(l that gentK pu«ib- 
ing a (bild in a ^winii often rntitrcl a non^winger tt> tr\, <m> . 
that \u (ould reap a little of that e\rr irnp<^rtant «i|>ecial 
attentir>n and praise. ^ - , 

Fnt rturaging novires on a slide somrtim****' made them 
^ixious tbr\ wrre eai!er to get it o\(*r with anri would want 
tci go down without looking Tlierapists had to Ik* on their 
*uper\|sor\ tot*? to proent two ht more (hildren from cob 
tiding. Cood sujw'rvi*ion was a kr\ tu surrc<.s. <iince taking % - 
turns anVL watching oul^ftjr others wa«i difTu ult for ihw • 
^\oungster«i to 'W*7r>cmlH*r. e\en when ibei knew the «;ki!(s. 

We assumed that te^hnicians.jWoiild soon be able to con- 
duct actnitie<r on their ovcn.^xl tf> an extent tliis wa«* true. 
However, certain activille* required the su{x«rMslon of mdre 
thairone per<Mjn. f« it was nete<isarv for rr( reation tberapi?!** 
to be re.idiU available to help and lohsult OriginalK, «inly 
the most skilled ret reation therapists were a^sigiTed In the 
project, with time, we found that «i<*n«tltive college fiaident5 
eould serve verv capabb asartivity therapiM? / 

Obsrrv ation'< and data ihow that a much higher percenjT 
age of fhildrcn now u«'. f/itilities and etpiipmrnt awrfCr^Jfrn 
their wards Tbe\ are more alert to rtieir environment, make 
voluntarv use of vafious^ pieces of playground equipment, 
and are more interested in plaving with their pcer*t. SkilU 
learned on the play/jround are being Used in other situations, 
a'^ in the canteen, where stejw have l>een negotiated Vitb 
little cmpbjvec assistance Patirnts nowVnjov unfenc«l jawn, 
area^ tinder big «badc.tree«i Stepping on and off the tram » . 
by themselves is important, since a ride back to the ^fl^iL^^ 
on the tram is even more fun after i lunbing and swinging 
at Kidfiyland Pari;. The program has b^^ suece^^iful. 
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Droprams lor ftaniiicaDpeil 

. i - Physical Education. 

for Orthopedically Handicapped Ctfildren 

(^MILTON H. PETTIT, remedied physical educatiofi specio^st m the Chula Vtm 
iCaltfornia) City School Dtunct. prepared this material on physical education for 
V* onhopedicalh handicapped children He describef a program in archery oQered 
. ; in a special school, and an activity day in which orthopedically handicapped 
\fiildren competed, ' • • 



• Man moves and « acUve, because of 
an inherent desire to do so Eariy man 
r moved and achieved movement pio^ 
ficiency or perished. Modem roan 
moves and exercises, not for physical 
survival against the elements, but for 
mynad co'mplex reasons Preschool and 
elementary* school children participate 
\ti movement exploration and physical 
actrvmes as a way to leam about fhem- 
seives and their environment, thii ts a 
time for them to acquire motor skill, 
physical proficiency, and a solid foun- 
dation, of movement patterns while hav* 
mg fun, Sjccondary school students find 
themselves involved in physical attivity, 
programs for a^anety of sophisticated 
purposes and for veryT>crsonal reasons 
Movement- activity can contribute to 
one's feelings of self»worib^ and sclf- 
fulfiUment. help him achieve social 
recognitjon, provide him with oppor- 
?"mfStnemcr-attain' personal ^tisfacUon, 
and ertabic him to interact socially with 
others^ 

Phjj^^ally iippajrcd and orthopc- 
dicall^andicappcd boys and girls have 
the same dnvcs, feelings, emotjons, and 
needs for regular physical activity as 
their nondisabled peers and contemplo^^ 
ranc*. Too many of these children do 
•not receive adequate opportunities to 

* participate in well»rounded ilhysical 
education programs and movement ac- 
tivities suited to their needs, interests, 
and 'abilities • 

, Physical education programs can in- 
clude diVferse Activities for orthopedically 

*[ handicapp«a students whether they arc 
housed in regular (Jt spfecial schools, 
. ^ay careccntere, or resi'dcntial facilities 
Thejc children arc aware of sports and 
athletft aqtivitics, opportunities, an*d ex- 

. perienccs provided students m regular 
olemcqtary and secondary^ schools: they 
leam easily from siblings and neighbor- 
hood playmates- Orthopedically handi-'- 
capped-chi|dren want, need, a/ld deserve 
chances to participate m adapted base- 
ball, wftball, basketball, football, soc- 
$cr, archery, bowling, ping'i^ng^ tum- 
bling, and trampolining, as well as a 
myriad of other team, dukl. and indi- 
vidual activities. They need opportuni- 
ties to explore through movement and 
to develop i foundation of fundiwnental 



*motor skills and movem^t patterns 
consistent with their conditions. ^ 

4^ well constructed and .carefully 
adaped physical education progi|m 
provides handicapped children with ip- 
portumties for new experiences, enables 
them io extend 'their honzijns, ai^ 
makes thegi feel more a part of {cath<ar 
thari apart from) the class, school, and 
community 'Greatec sojial awareness, 
improved human relafionships,' and 
more emotional stability can be de- 
veloped and enhanced through group, 
dual, and individual activities, children 
leam to be governed by rules and regu- 
^iauons that apply to all participants 
'Sportsmanship, team cooperation, and 
group consciousness are integral parts 
of physical education programs for 
orthopedically handicapped children 
The more ingenuity that physical edu- 
cators use m presenting^ varied pro* 
'gram of. activities, the grcatcr_Jhe 
chance that orthopedically handica'ppcH" 
children will find activities m which 
achieve, and have 



they can succeed, «^...vtv, «- , , 

f^n— and the more they will feci like ^ grams become increasingly 



Some handicapped* children arc not 
provided games and activities that arc 
consistent with their. age, experience, 
abihties, background, and ihteresls; tdo 
often offenngs arc programs m name 
only, with httle to challenge, stimulate, 
motivate', and satisfy participants. Ac , 
tmties for the handicapped should be 
^nJoyable, allow for movement and ex- 
ploration to the child's maximum poten- 
tial, be meaningful ^nd relevant— and 
they should be fun. Carry-over actlvi- 
ties— lifetime sports skills— such as \ 
aichery, bowling, swimming, billiards, 
vdlleyball, an<^ badminton are as im« 
^rtanf for handicapped students in^ 
special schools^ for those, in regular 
schools * 

Orthopedically handicapped children 
' who participate in a wide range of ac- 
tivitieaand movement patterns progress 
at tl^ own speed, achieve varying 
degrees of skill and social awareness, 
apd denve a vanety of specific benefits 
For example, many handicapped chil- 
dren seem to' h'ave (bw opinions of 
themselves in terms of their academic 
and physical performances; self-c?nK 
fidcnCc and personal esteem, in some 
insunccs. have reached rock bottom 
Active participation in a thoughtfully 
constructed physical education program 
may help a childldevelop self-confidence 
through success Every *ahild. no mat* 
ter how severely involved, can be given 
a chance to succeed on the playing ficHl. 
in the gymn^tsium, or in the swimming 
pool This su ccess f r\ay carry over to 
classroOm Jiiid tu rttil life wtuatjont. ^ 
Handicapped children who partici* 
pate in adapted physical education pro- 
aware of 



one of the gang. 



others, they leam to win and lo?c, to 





Balloons have many qualities which 
make them excellent devices for teach- 
ing physical-motor skills, color, ten- 
dency to fall, slowly and move short 
distances when hit, inexpensiveness, and 
natural appeal, especially to children. 
Any formation — scatter, circle, sin^e * 
or double hne, ^pcn or closed, stand- 
ing or sitting— can be u^ t9 intro- 
duce l)alioons to gtbups. Skills to bo 
taught and skill level of each child in- 
flpencc thftSize,of*balloon which can be 
used. * ^ 

At left, children use balloons i^odi- , 
fted baskplball, creeping Across a mat 
while pushing a balloon, and modified 
tethcrball. . 

An article offering suggestions for '* 
using balloons in teaching hand -eye c\f^' 
ordination and other skills appeared in 
the May-June 1970 issue oi Challenge, ^ 
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succeed and fail, through tnilividual and 
group aqiivity and competition Social 
tniefaction and social awareness of the 
children imprdve. sportsm^hip and 
cooperation become mcaiK(^(uL experi- 
ences; not merely wdtih ahd abstract 
conc^, children Icam to respect the 
rights of others. 

It is g^eraliy« agreed that handi- 
capped children have poor conception 
of time and space/ of body image, and 
of many other perceptual concepts. Stu- 
dents can improve these characteristics 
and traits through a conj^prchensive 
physical education program which in- 
cludes acuvities that incorporatp the* 
use of balance boards, balance beanw, 
obstade/copfidence courses, tumbling, 
trampctlming. and swimming. Improvwl 
body image and perccptyal-mcHor func- 
tion can posiUvcly affect each chjid in 
majiy other ways — mtel^cctuaJiy. so- 
cially, emotionally, ^d academically 
Many orthopedicaJly handrcapped 
children sit all day; some st^y at home; 
watch * television, and feel sorry for 
I themselves. They need to bccoftje in- 
volved, get active— get off their chairs, 
onto tumbling mats, an<r into the ac- 
tion. They need to leave their homes, 
go to 'the bowling alley and to par- 
ticipate. ^ 

T^am^rk and cooperation among 
Si concerned — physictan. parent, ad- 
ministrator, therapist, teacher, ^nd child 
— are of utmost importance to the sue- 
cess of the program. All personnel must 
become aware of the possible range of 
activities in which orthopedically handi- 
■ uip^^AJ JiilJ.e!, — mrj — , p.^nCiLnt 



Schools — regular and special — must, 
p/ovrde trained -and expcfienccd phys- 
ical educators to plan, conduct, and 
-evaluate these programs Necessary 
equipment — mats, trampolines, 4>il!idrd 
laBles, ping pong tables, swimming pogls 
— musl be made available for programs 

Methods of Class Organization 
.^^fikmtysX basic organization mvolves 
single class with a maximdm 'of 15 
/ W childrdi and two aduJts Individual, 
dual, and team activities can be \tro- 
duced by dividing a class^into two sec- 
tions with an adult supervising and 
providing individual mstruUton lo each 
group Skills, patterns, and movements 
can be taught by th<j part method and 
then consolidated when possible 

A second type of class organization 
combines two classes with four adultj 
^Group activities such as baschall. soft- 
•ball, or basketball ^^ibc tau^t while 
sufficient personnJ^mrc available^ to 
te^ch Individual ^nd dual activities and 
to conduct tournaments. This organiza- 
, tional pattern permits equitable and safe 
integration ^ of- classes of severely m« 
volvedVith classes of children who arc 
relatively active and mobile Evenly 
matched teams of scvtrf]c1y» moderately. 



and mildly handiwappcd greatly mcrtase 
participant interest and enihusia^ym. 

Both types of class organization allow 
for Concurrent instruction However, ^ 
the ^ipond approach permits more lal- 
utude fur childrtn who ure not paf-^ 
tiLipatmg in a. given activity While' 
four or five children are being giv^n 
instruction — for exam'plc. on the tram- 
poline—others mait^ be fonncd irfto _ 
team^ and be^upcrvised by a^teacher ' 
and two assistants' or aides 

General Teachtkg Consideration 

• Activiiws must be presented to 
orthopedically handicapped chil<ffen in 
a simple ahd forthnght manner M^ny 
of these children understand complex 
d&cusswns of rules, strategies, cour- 
tesies, and related topics Others, due 
to type and seventy of condition! nee<f 
to be given easily understandable game^ 
and skill instnjctions 

• ,Somc children must be tatlen me* 
chanicaliy through a movement, pat- * 
tern, or skil^. body parts arc actually 
moved through desired patterns Teach- 
ers must determine the types of skills 
and games to be used on the basis of 
the abilities of individuals and the group 
composition of their classes 

• Teachers must have a thorough , 
knowledge of a large number of games 
so that activities can be.cfUickly and 
easily adapted to individual and group 
abilities ^ 

• Baste skills can be taught at every 
ability level to help each child acquire 
more proficiency and to stimulate inter- 



be given to all levels of activities, skills, 
and interests each child can pursue dur- 
ing his free, leisure, and uncommitted 
times 

• Cia^s participation should provide 
each child with an improved feeling of 
self-confidence to help him cvafuate 
and reevaluate^ his potential for the 
future. Healthy attitudes towacJ oneself 
allow for more positive sclf-rcidcntifica- 
tion ' 

Archery 

Archery is an example of a carry- 
over recreational activitv that ha!^ been 
accepted cnthusiaslicauy by orthope- 
dic^ll> handicapped children aUcnding 
Cypress Orthoped/c Sf^hool in Ontario. 
California' Th(ijc students really cn^oy 
archery. cAindnuc to progress and suc- 
ceed, and reflect positively upon their < 
individual accomplishments Man^ chil- 
dren frequently ask when the> are going 
to have another chance with a bow and 
arrow Some students have Anc motor 
ability and cooi^iination. others have 
extrcmcl> limited ability, but all take 
pirt in archery. 

To put ^hc ruxk of an arrow onto a 
bowstring requires visual-moior pro- 
ficiency and specifia motor coordina- 



tion, each ciiild works on fine motor 
skills while he enjoys a fun sports ac- 
tivity Archery forcejjhe chilifto focus 
vi>ually on u particuTaf point *and to 
make neccvsarv adjustments to get the 
arro^ properly placed on the bowString 
so that he will be on target and even- 
tually hit' the bullseye 

Before any child actually shoots» 
safety precautions, rules, and regula- 
Uons are discussed, a demonstration is 
included to show safety in action. Each 
child must clearly understand what is 
expected of him and understand factors 
involved m safe shooting. 

For all intents and purposes the arch- 
ery program is indivi(Uialized to meet 
the needs of each chilc^ith general or 
specific physically handicapping con- 
ditions The instructor usually Works 
With three students at a time, other ac-- 
Uvities go on simultaneously un^r the 
'direction of another instructor This 
allows for close supervision ajjd ensures 
mdividuaiizyd skill instruction The 
archery insfl^ctor works with between 
10 and 15 youngsters per half-hour 
physical education period Each group 
o^ three usually comists of two students 
Kho function somewl^at independently 
fnd dne who needs special attention, 
often on a one-to-one basis 

Each archer starts about six feet from 
a 4H-tnch target Most children can 
hit the target from this distance an(L 
therefore feel that they have succeedea 
and accomplished As individuals be^ 
cJme more highly skilled they move 
farther' aw'av from The target so that 



they a[e confronted with increasingly 
greater challenges, children with less 
ahiliiy May close lo the target 

Instruction ;^anes greatly with the 
type of orthopedic condition. For ex- 
ample, jthe lastructqC holds the bow for 
a youngster witl> muscular dystrophy — 
the child places the arrow, pulls the 
bowstnng. and releases, the instructor 
can help u great deal with aiming The 
tnstruotor can hold the bow for indi- 
viduals who are unable to use one side 
of their body Some excellent* archen 
have a fine pull and. release with one 
arm and hand, but arc unable to hold> 
the bow in the other hand because of 
paralysis or other disability.. E.ach child, 
rcgardlevi ol the seventy of his con- 
ditionals cBcouraged to do as much for 
himself as possi blc, L rgc, tdothy smiles 
frequently occur when a child puts an 
arrow into the target for the first or 
uiiiptccnth hmp Interest in archery is 
maintained through fun and success, no 
unc has to tell the chil^ about success- 
he can see and feel it A great deal of 
praise IS givt^ individual children for 
their efforts and for what fhey do. 
skill deficiencies and irregularities which 
result fiom particular conditions arc 
Ignored 
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As ikaiiy as possible. alll>asic arch- 
cry skiHs are taught, but the impos«!ib!e 
IS not cxpcciedo Each youngster is en- 
couraged to 'become profi cient ?n one or 
giore of the fundamental arcncrXs 
For example, the msiruttor hdWs thp 
bow, helps the child nock the arrow, 
and pulU the bowstnng back with the 
athetoid child who ts unable to control 
his body movements This is a neccs- 
^ry. yet companionable, cooperation 
d mteractiop of two individuaJs. the 
"bungster and instructor think of a de- 
sirable result and work together to 
%%ttain success for the child ^ 

Great interest* has been shown in the 
archery program because 

• Each youngster is successful 

It IS a new 'sport activity which 
chaiier^ges each dhi}<! 

• Each child is praised and given 
constant positive verbal reinforcement 

Activity Day 

A play day was scheduled m conjunc- 
tion with other May Day activities at 
Cypress Orthopedic School Initially the 
upper-age gfbup was not particularly 
impressed with the name ^'play day", 
so the name was changed to "activity 
day", which they accepted 
~ The s^fT felt that all children, in- 
cluding the orthopedically handicapped, 
should have opportunities to participate 
in competitive activities and to be win- 
ners. Most of these youngsters, because^ 
of their conditions, had been deprived 
of such expcnenccs -A structured pro- 
gram was developed which was stacked 
in favor of each participant Every 
child, m one way or another, was to 
have some degree of succcss'and to win 
A spirit of friendly competition dc* 
vcloped and was promulgated through- 
o^Jt all activities. Expressions on tfic 
childrcns faces during the awards as- 
sembly indicated ihcif accomplishments 
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and feelings, actmiy da> was a great 
success 

It was e&scnttai that the entire school 
staff — teachers, assistants, ^ides. and 
therapists — be involved iq planning_and 
conducting the activity day Without 
evcrv'one's support ajid cooperation, ^ 
undertaking as large as this could not 
have been successfully conducted 

f Two teachers developed a general 
liJ- of activities for particular grade ^ 
l<^eis. one developed a. plan for older 
children -ind the other a plan for 
vounger childr^ 

• The director, assisted by other 
teachers and therapists, outlmc^ 4n ex- 
tensive list of activities for each age 
group A vanB«( schedule of activities 
was developed so that all. children, re-* 
gardies? of condition, cdwd'panicipatd 
in the majority of the activities / * 

• Prc-schooi children remained un- ^ 

der the dire9tion of their individual 

classroom teachers 

• The program included botjf indoor 
and outdoor activities, with rest penods 
when appropriate 

Festivities started at 9 40 am and 
concluded at 1 1 00 Stm The total time 
block of on'c hour and 20 minutes was 
divided into eight 10-minute penods 
with four different activities plannc(^for 
each lO-minute penod Children could 
Sign up for one activity in each 10- 
minute penod, but could^t sign up 
for more than seven of the eight time 
slots Each time slot had one fairly 
diffid^ilt event, an easy one. and two - 
modoratcly difficult ones M\ldly.^ mod- 
erately, and severely handicapped chil- 
dren were challengtd and able to par- 
ticipate according to their conditions 
and abthties 

Two activity vchcdples — one for up- 
per grades and one for lower grades— ' 
were mimeographed and distributed .to 
Afl Uassroom teachers, who gave one 
to each child Rules, regulations. and~ 



procedures were discussed; each event 
was explained, children's questions were 
answered each child checked activities 
in which he wanted to participate. 
I 

Examples^ of Activities 

25-yard dash 

Wbcekbdir bcanbag race 

(Beanbag on head) * ' 

Beanbag ios5 into tire * 

Ho<5key golf ^* 

Balloon^ bounce - 

Basketball free throw 

Gunny sack race 

75-yard dash 

Ball throw at^Bo Bo 

Hopping relay 

Basketball bouncing 

Kick for distance i 

Qp]{ putiing 

Football tfirow for distance 
25-yard crutch walking race 
"Qbst XIe^ jurse on grass (timed) 
Form board pu7^e ^ 
TuL tng ^rfe reliy 



Classroom teachers relumed com- 
pleted sjgn-up sheets to the director, 
' who. with supervising teacheps. placed 
children in heats for each ev^nt. Every 
heat was limited to four participants, 
With children grouped according lo 
ability to keep competition even,, fair, 
Jod keen • * 
♦.A* each child was placed in heats 
his name was written on a piece of gum* 
6acked paper— red for upper grades or ■ 
green for lower grades Timc^ ' and 
places of each child's activities were 
listed belovF his name so that there was 
no doubi where each child was sup- 
posed to be at a giv^n time These 
stfips .were placed on each child for 
activity (lay. greatly alleviating the«prob- 
lem of knowing where a child should ht 
Thd playground area was marke<J into 
eight separate stations A ma^. includ- 
ing the niimes ^ inc|fvrdU4ls supervising 
each activity, was drawn to show the 
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eighi «jiions and -(Twjr locutions Four V 
statipns were 'for tht? upp«r gradev and 
four for the k)uer graUes. each sUUon 
' had 'a( leas; one acUviiv supervisor 
5n activity at a panicAlar station bogged 
down, another perwn was 'qujcklv 
moved JO that station to ensure that the ' 
aclivil) ended within .ihe'TtJ-mmute 
Jtme itmit Indivtduai classroom as- 
sistants uere responsible for getting 
children rrom^tation lo slation vnthin 
the p*resc;Thcd time Without ihe co 
operative .tVTorts and excctfent jobs, of 
rhcsfc assistants, the uctivitv scheAih; 
would have tugged Ut behind f *^ 

One person wjs assigned to takA re- ' 
sfih sheets from each >taHon to tvpisfs 
vvho INped Tindi a'sDUs bv events 
Typists also hml a manuat timer v^hich 
went oti everv ten minutes to signifv 
that It was time to changt; evenK Par- 
itcipants rotated to the ne\t scheduled 
station to the mcUHiKU^ Strains of .i 
loud cowbfll' * « 

Equipment lists w-ere delated for 
each stdtion so that on jctivitv da\ 
numbcred^ix>\es vould he placed the 
appropriate stations 

All. irtteresled" ^fM>D\ ..ere in»'fcd 
and encouraged to altJnd jcti»'h dav-* 
A fine lurnt>ut of parenu fv'sfH^nd?, 1 to 



imaginative invitations 
\ lovai newspaperman covered the 
events and w*ts responsible K>r' an 
article ^nd pictures which appeared in 
a Ideal paper 

Award cenificates were given ftfr-aii. 
places — first, second, third, and fourth 
Each child placed in ever> event he 
^•niered Certificates wsire simple, but 
cherished '.Each certificate hau an ap- 
propriate colored* ribbon — (irst plaoe 
also had a gqjd seal— and were signed 
bv tAe principal of the school and the 
activilv dav director . • 
ActJvitv dav was a success jl gave 
orthopedicaJI^ handicapped children op' 
ponunaies to compete, to be successful, 
tt) Win. and to gain peer recognition 
All the chijdrty> enjoyed themselves and 
.had, iiio and a revca/xJing etpenence 
Parents and members of the staff were 
!mpressed with the spirit of friendiv 
woiiipjution that prev'ailcd some were 
pieavantiv surpnscd at the level of 
accomplishment which orthopedicalls 
handicapped children achieved Manv 
of 4he -participants for thl* 'first time, 
f^fij^- Chance to ^leve al a level 
woia/iy of tangioWuecognflion It w^s 
all Cor^iiwhile. rewarding and a manv- 
piendort?^ thing 



mav acluallv feel' Yoa sy.^uu already 
. know the.mOon is round I need ^o feci 
objects, t^at will help me to know*this 
I 'need to feel a basketball, a softball, 
and ?ventuallv f foo will \odk a| the 
moon~ana teeJ tr>ai it is also round _ 

if sou present qpponuTiities for mc 
'^to move in manv ways and for many 
reasorfsT I can Juevclop fny sensory 
modalities, Jean^Piager said thai cve^' 
the most «lementar\ tvpe of perceptual 
knowledge is the result of a construc- 
tive Activity of th^ organism m tnterac- 
^wCon with sensory data * } 

t too. believe that activity of a 
phvsica!.t\pe-=-which involves explora- 
liorr aimed at cxiracfmg in/ormation 
from objects themselves such as colors, 
forms, weights — is vital for my develop- 
mental growth I also Know* that an 
organLsm cannot respond to a .stimulus 
unless the stimulus is at k'asl m some 
rqdimentarv ,wav meaningful Tlfis 
means that bv manipulating mv body 
in manv positions I can learn through 
'^movement experiences to determine re- 
lationships of space, lime, distar/ce, 
flight, force, and gravity ^* 

! >iave watched lother children and 1 
' know Ifhat it's fun to run. hop. skif^. 
leap, and walk and in so doing utilize 
locomotor movements, that cdn help me 
perform the evervdav tasks <3f living I 
also know that in order to stan me 
whe-c I am to learn to move. I need 
to increase mv own capabilities foi^ 
movement b\ developing* mv cardio- 
vascular , efficiencv, rfiuscuKtr strength 
a^rjii^endurancc, and flexibilitv This 
Will' also help fne to attairr^v ot^timum 
h^-allh 

Perhaps vou wcren t aWare that \ou 
can motivate and challenge me through 
an arrav of movement experiences so 
that wmv cognitive processes will be* 
stimifated and developed ! have with- 
in mc the substance and fjber to solve 
movemeni problems which uill allow 
mc io build imaginative and creative 
ideas and to express Ihe-^hings 4 feci 
through movement 

Just like all human organisms, there 
arc someHlavs when I feel the l^nybn^ 
and anxieties v^hi<^h arcrfa part\of m> 
growing and adapting Through certain 
kind^ of movement experiences you 
can help me to relax and rclicvi: these 
tensions • ' 

You sec. there is much \vilhtn me 
that IS yearning to be uncovered and 
discovered J knofv all the things you 
can do antr/l feci that you can be the 
one to takjymy haru^ I stand often with 
m\ hack to the sun turn mc around" 
frory tht [darkness y> |har I may also 



see the gl 



d walk inio light 



fo^'th Hans G Piaeei and KnowUdtff 
Tluitrttuul Foundauoni Englewood Clifft, 
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.Selected- Athletics a Posture Training 
' * Program for the Blind . 



/ 

Afcti>tt> Deeds are indeed as funddiijeiH^I as Ihe notn- 
the netd. We are pro>u<ed *vith a >et of complen 
organic equipmcot and ii it is not □no\*,cd to func- 
tion something happens t6 just as in using it v»c 
hnd jo>. r / ' 

Gardner MtiVphj, Hmnan Potentnii tits' 

Posn RE IS a'portmjnie^u wofd v.iwh cuvcr^ a r.um- 
bcr of ideas There is ihe posMjre of sitting and 
sending cTccl This is called stalid po^luf j T-herc i\ 
also Ihc posiurc of motion This is called d>naf?nc 
posture ' It IS the latter which mosli) concern^ ihosc* 
y,ho tram the blind to travel 

r^^icieni bipcdnl locomotion is closcK imkcd- 
with effective 'binocular pefcpplion The biin*^. 
wanting the latter, must rcl> on the macbmer>:^f 
proprioceptive balance and tactile^ kinesis to regu- 
late the delicate stabilitv *hich CC*od' posture jv- 
. quires Techniques aimcd-ai refining ihii perform- 
ance <.hould develop v^nso^y award^ntss an J spatial 
orientation and should best exploit reflex mechan- 



f IRWIN M. SIEGE^,, M.I). 



Although this can sometimes bcSichieved throuch 
pr«»LTams of specific exercise training. sclpcicJ ath- 
letics offer more appeal, particularly among chil- 
dren who find the; social aspects engaging' Tor 
reasons v^hich $h^n\6 be apparent, activities v^ich 
*e/nphasi?e scif-relianjje and tndepcndentc through 
in(jividual accomplishment arc 'most desirable 
Three Sports which, do this are ice stating, f^nuing. 

and skimg , ^ 

^ -» 

TccSkafmg *, 

As part of a mobilil> training program for bimU 
youngsters, iceskatmg has been found a ver> c(Il<^ 



Dr Sicgci ts Attending Onhifpucdic Sitimn 
Stif^ual Croun. Loins 4 H eiss Menui'nal If^iQihH C ^ 
luUant m OrthopoeJtc Sursier\ State ^yf llhnMs Ufhnois 
yisiially Handicapped InUitntci Mcdtcol Coordtnatur, 
Vtsion Foundation for Blind Youth. ChtcoQO Chmcal As 
sociate in Orthopaedic Sur^r\. Lmveniivoi Ilhnois C<yllcse 
of Medicine. 



liw nKthk^J U^r r^nivJv-ng p^>vlufai -fault, dcvcU^p- 
ing a/itigfa^itj musvulaiurc and encouraging bal- 
jn;.e and ^uitU. nation NVc'-havc noted that the 
development pi ability in this activity raxis part pOisu 
-w-uh inip?o%cmeni in mobihtv i^ills The program 
,orTns! ruction, of necessity, empha<^lzes tjquilibrium 
>and graceful movement Vk'hen the fupil's feel are 
ifftcd from tiK supporting surface he muV balance 
hims>if on the thin bl!idcs of a pair of skates and is 
forced to empUn rfflex postural control to main- 
tain stability 

Skating" h taught by fhe group so that partici- ^ 
pants are gi^^n n)utuai support ^ psv^hological as 
wi.ll phvsical ) I he siudt.nl Is first taught to stand 
m sKJtLS (^n a rubber^ mat " He is then shbwn 
huw to safclv full by tucking in his chm. moving his 
h^vid forward, 'folding his hands before, hr'm. and 
falling bmki'.urJ:, Instruction follows on the proper 
method of Lit^tting up from the icc by risrng Iwm^ 

-the supine pi^viUon to the knees, placing ^>ne foot 
undLrriLath unJ co ming up sluwh AJth a hand on one 
knee ' * ^ ^ * 

,S^.xt skill and conhd.ntc ,.r. camcd. he is 

' taugM to balance and gluTc with a partner ^\ blin3 
child »..in*"iiuin much skill and independence on the 
*ice while pushing an orcfenary llfht kitchen chair for 
equilibrium L^ing a- short polj/ such as a broom- 
t{ick. a sighted partner can rAamlam 'co;Uact with 
bis pupil and c<inirol' drre^iion^ and speed Our 
iramui^ program incluBe^ havjng the sighted assis- 
lani skate blindfolded part of the time, better to ap- / 
preciate those' problems iha^ blind face on ice.* After 
master) of basic techniques students move* on to 
advanced movements si^h as edc?ng, turning, etc' 

Fjcncin;; 

J-encmu h;is provec^ an excelk'nt activity for per- 
fecting gbod poslura'and mobility proficiency * This 
sport, depcrtttent as^^ff^ on foot^work. postural form. 

• As quoted in Mov<fn^iiL^cT^3v»or and Motor rearnme 
b\ Br\ont } Crtitty, Iaj ^ T^fegjv, PhkidelphiH, 

THE N.EW OtJTLOOK 
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Xhc^ balaAcCS' c<hconlraction*of muscle, groups, ^nd 
the expert use of a tactile e;itcns*un of jn ac<i\e up- 
per extremity, b a^alural aid in the solution of 
alignment fault and in the training of those skills 
necessary for cane travel. ^ 

\n instructing the blind it is important to' explain 
the concept of straight Jorward. The ifistftjctor 
should- always stand tri^ront^ of the student and he 
in turn should always move kAvarJ the instructor 
The use of a slightly elevated platform which vi- 
brates, as ^ttrps air taken js valuable in transmu- 
ting tactile information and keeping the partn.ipant 
coflMantly aware of his foot work an^ stability Each' 
pujil is taught to direct his fw6t currcctlv and atlow 
hii arm to follow the feet and JuV bod> to' follpC^ 
the arm Ih this \^a> postural 'imbiAance m thb u^- 
' per extremities can be corrected through good 
lower exiremit)' reflexes PcUic bearing is also em- 
T^hasized'as pelvic position js the ke>-stone of spinal 
alignment. * 

Skiing , * 

CurrentK. man> programs Initiatine the blind *to 
skiing are being conducted In Europe. Austria 
particularly,* emphasis has been placed on this activ- 
ity for the non>ighied athlete. fl)C^ ^tnse of inde- 
pendence m motion with ils accompanying phvsiCdl 
ejyhilaration, the intense kinesthetic stirriulation which 
It qtfers, and the quality of skiing as a ^ocial skill 
all tontnbute to the appeal this ^pitrt Iq addrtpn.* 
skiing ts'a valuable activity for J*. v duping and refm- 
ing the mccha/itsms of p<i^ural stability To ski suc- 
ccssfully.^one must naajntSin <;on>tant equilibrium 
while m motion This requires cuntinuuus currtclioQ 
ot body irnbalancc through ihc use of proprioceptive 
postural regulation * ' 
~'' Prior to training 'on the nrtL a ary Mil" 
5ion IS desifable At thi^ tme. the strident i<; shown 
how* tt) handle his boots, mount the ski bindings, 
ami manipulate the ski pole^i Balance exercises are 
performed while on skis These^nclude ^endin^ 
ffonLjhe anljles. kn^ce^ and hips with the poles m 
proper position. Instruction follows in maintaining 
stability. while liftin^^the heels and loc^ of the skis 
Next, he is taught to stand and then, to glide. 

On snow, proper sknng stance is demonstrated 
by«mantial positioning A gently graded slope \vith 
''a long imclutterc;^ runoff is^ essential Each pupil 
is matched with a professional ski instructor Chil- 
dren can often ski an easy hiH with the instructor 
^touch-balancing from the re^r Later, as ability in- 
creases, the student can eas1ly*>accomphsh Ihe same 
/eat ^lo. , 
Checking and turning arc taught wjih emphasis 



placed on sliding and side, slipping rather (han m 
the tradifional snowplo^^ method. Except^ jir the un- 
usual case. sn»^>vplovv tuni^ usuSllv lead to crossed 
ski tips with an inevitable fall. Ultimately a well Cty- 
ordinated blind skier should^b^ able to ski an mte& 
mediatc*trail foilovvmg the sound track (eg. at- 
tached bell ) of a sighted instructor ^ 

,Duryig the past year the Vision Foundation for 
BIin<4 Youlhf Chicago, has included ice skating, 
fencing, and skiing m a program for*posture train- 
ing Thcv: athktips have been integrated into day 
camp and wecki^nd workshop activities. Eight chil- 
Jren enrolled for ic? ^alins, four learned to fence, 
and five to ski.^^ll students were congenitally blind 
and ranged from ten 'to sixteen years of age With 
participation, improvement in^ orientation and mo- 
bihiy were noted in each chUd. Those taking part 
riot only mo^^ased their fx)stural proficiency but 

'their social skills as well TheNmtrodiittion of this 
athletic* schedule complemented the standard pos- 
luraf exercise' remedial exercise and pre-mobHity 
cane-training»program of the camp^ 

Through these methods much can be accom- 
plished Buf to do much we cannot do many, at 
least not at. one time. Such programs will never- 
be, s^r\ed in the mass. NVliere small things matter 
largely it is m terms of on^ student's difficukies a^^ 
then the nex^ that vVe must think. 

Panicipation m^vselected athfetics can help the 
blind child develop good habits of dynamic posture » 
and aid him in bccpmmg an effective mobile adult 
in the lighted world The great nelirophysiolosist. 

,C S Shc/ringXon once sajd, " .•posture follows 
movemont fikc^ a shadow, every moi<emcnt betftnv 
m posture arfli ends m posture '* Let us so con- 
strue our wort; ^i^al this *shadow ftlls behind oar 
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ilepsy 



CAROLYJSI FORCHB is a research 
analyst for the Epilepsy Foundation hf 
AmcHca, Suite 406, 1828 L Str4et^ 
N W., Washington. D C, 26036 

He voll seem just like other chiidreiN 
, before nis first seizure For a fj'* min- 
utes, be may swing'^is arms and fall to 
thcsfloQrk rolling his e>es and^smg htt 
^bo<iy Wften' he regains consciousness, 
ha may feel somewhat iired but wrii 
not remember whal happened. 
• Until now, you may have thougJjt 
that^he was inclined to da> dream m 
scftbol But suddenly, it seems that her 
blank stare is something more than 
lack of attention And t is. because 



He migbt hurt.lju 



^ dunng penods of physical and mental 
* exinion Why,, then. * h«ve we pro- 
^ , ^ hibiitd children w.^h^* epilepsy from 
participating - m \he kind of activity 

^ \ which ^hey^may need the most'* 

'j; J Kenneth'o. Rose, director of iiwd- 
" \ ' . * . ical reseatch at thQ Umvcrs;ty of N^- 
* ' ^ ^ " / ^.,bias"ka. is currcAly examining the W- 

* ? ^ f * /'feiu of exercise upon s^tture » quality 

^^.^^^^ he* >docs"* not ^ /arii^ frequency, under a g-ant from the 

mdke.tfie t^am ! ^^rhapi, he. no 'longer ^ilepsv Foundation of America His 
even makes 

cfne.and may ^ , ^ v 
seizure, but he is baftVd' 
peer proving groynd^ of games, te^jis, 
nd ruughhousmg plav Where are the' 
''beatlhy channels for aggression'"' . 
Wliere is the spint of 'fair play and 
competition'* * ^ 

As medicaJ* authontics have' csti- 
rciated that one m 50 school children 
has seizure disorders, it h probable 
that in the course of the day a teacher 
will encounter at least one such child 
and pcssibU several Only^ a fracUon 
-of these ma\ be alreadv • known to 




she has epilepsv B<^h of tnesc children , school health offici^ds^ If. is prob^bje 



arc then viewed as differmt They are 
set ap2^ and because of this, more 
than their seizures, they may not be 
normal agam 

Bcfo?e the , twentieth centurv. the 
disorder Jtnown as epilepsy wo< ^as 
bailing td the medical profession as it 
15 to an ill-informed public today Rem- 
nants of the shroud of m>5tiasm cling 
to an^ eca of njedical advance arTd su- 
prcthacy of the sct^^ntific method Where 
-once there were demons responding to 

. • magic, there arc now bnef ppnods of*^ 
altered elcctntal activity m the nervous 
syst^ which respond to anti-convulsant 
^medication While the elcctroenccphalo- 

— gia^ih afid .gas. 4i qmd chromo?ognipS . y ■■ " 
Jiavc replaced the exorcist ;^nd his 
talismans, nothing has placed the 
jPublic tendency to ostracize the victims 
of seizures 

Unnecessary ovcT-protcctivencss- has 
long promoted the belief that physical, 
exertion is contra-indic^tcd for ^rsbns 
afflicted with convulsive disorders T^t 
notion that illness requires extensive 
rest is mistakenly Applied, as hundreds 
of thousands of school children arc 
excused f romiphv-sical education classes' 
Aspinng athletes arc baVred-from the 
rigors of training This exclusion solders 
more firmly Xhe connection between the 
affliction of epilepsy and the realizatibn 
that It scVcrs the individual Jrom his 
society. 

The mosVcnpplmg effects of epilepsy 
'are not the cohvulsipns themselves, the 
momentary lapses of consciou^^ncss. the 
apparent daydreaming • ^ey happen 
when the child wakes up fr^m a seizure 
to ^tncss that the faces of hij teacher 
.and climates Jnask confusion and 
• horror. He is assigned to a studf hall,- 
,whilc his class marches off to gym 
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e fonns of epilepsy They ^lenls were moniiorea unoer wriuiuk^i* 
range from blank slanng, rapid^Wif voluntary ovcr-br*athing^ both with 
Ha^HrP^tm.nff to a* suddo^ and Without exercise It is thought that 



that »he teacKer will bCg^the 
notice the signs of a convulsive disorder 
m the child Th^ indications are as 
vaned as the fonns of epilepsy They 
mav 

Jbhnking, or davd/eammg to a* 
collapse 'With loss of control of the 
extremities, speech. 4nd bladder fun<^-*^ 
Hons In the case of the former, the 
» child mav have petit mal epilepsy, or 
absence seizorw^in the l^.ter, the af- 
" fiictfon mav' be either §r&nd mal .or 
psvchomotor'epilc'^psy 

/^s superstitions fade. ^ research re- 
places the previous explanations of 
possession' and madness with obser- 
♦_.^t,on^ nf Tefpnor a^v c?^.inge^ tp the 



to cause seizures in some patient^ and, 
indted. is a common method used jn 
clinical diagnostic ^procedures. - The ' 
re9Sorv is ihht it decreases the concen^ 
tratiob of <L'^ved carbon dioxide m 
the c<?rebrQspin^»|lu!d, prod'jcmg a de- 
er e^ in carbonic al^ and hydrogeh 
"ions'* This In ^um Ihifts the acid-base 
balance 'm th^r-fluid, stimulating cleri- 
cal acnv^ty Irf the brain "fn contrast." 
notes Dr Rose, "the respiratory acido- 
SIS that accompanies physical activity 
'results from an increase in hydrogen ion 
concentration ^d Aas bcei) ^Hown 'to 
depress central nervous wstem activity " 
'Or Rose citei studies m which pa** 
lents were monitored under tcmditions. 



and without exercise It is thought 
a chan^^in^ the mctajwlism toward 
acidosis dunng exercise ^i^uced the 
S^trical activ^tv in the brain, thus rc- 
Urdmg seizures^This changf in metabo- 
lism was *cv rdenced by Jkn increase tn^ 
the acid *Gamrnaaminobutync •( GABA) 
levels m the brain It is third fore prob- 
able that while hyperventilation alone 
may agitate the seizujc thrcshhold. 



when It IS accompanied by phvsical 
exercise the effects are' quite the oppo- 
braia waves which' indicate the phe- site It IsW sob 
nomenon of sudden ele9trical discharge j^hysical exercise therapy mav become 
High fevers and head injunes are some- ' an instrument of , seizure control, but 
times responsible fpr this w^eakening of this possibility certainly indicates the 
the '^seizurc threshhoid " As efforts . tfestnictiveness of not permiturtg a child 
were pa^avcd mto establishing control <6 cArt himself physicalfy. 
.of these ^izu*es. studies ensued which /. It is not surpr^singithet;, that in addi> 



attempted to identify patterns in thee 
frequency and occurreliJe It has been 
noted that sudden immcgsion iriTcT^ 
heated water, cm6tionaI strain, men- 
strual penods. or' cons^:jpatton have^ m- 
crc'ascd the frequency of seizures m 
some individuals In others the presence 
of an infection, common childhood ill- 
nesses, or irregular use of medication 
I have precipitated' them While Jparcnts. 
the school", and even physicians advise 
against cicrcisc which m'av lead to 
fatigue, it is commonly (ibvcrvcd that 
restricted activity and idjencss** pro*^ 
duces more S9izures than iJocs strenuous 
cj^rcisc. In }96Sv the American Med- 
ical Association st<itcd that ' in many 
•patients, seizures tend to occur mainlv 
dunng sleep and penods of rd1ativ<i 
inacuvitv They arc less apt to oAur 



tion to the tall pines ^nd gaggle of 
Avhitt? ducks 'walking acoss a frozen 
p(^ some of the first things a visitor 
lolihc National Children's Rehabtlit^ 
tioh Ccntcf will notice arc the shouts;^ 
ana laughter ,of childre^t plaV The 
Center, which is supported fay the Epi* 
lepsy Found^ition of ^mc^ca. rambling 
ovc'r hilly .fic/Qs andjrtargined hy v«>ods 
m LccWiurg.' Virginia, houses ovcr'fifty 
children with^cpileps;^ wh4>.arc multiply^ 
handicapped Ranging m age from 7 to 
17. these boys and gif^s e^joy touch 
football, volleyball, hurdling, traok and 
Yield y^tfhd^ tennis, some participate in 
the mdyc sedentary sport* of riflery. 
archery, camping, and woodcraft Un- 
dcr*closc sup<?rvision. thcV go swimming 
in a pool at the edge of thc.^oods in 
the summ<fr months Far from being 
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excused from participating in these 
activities, t}^se children are often 
"reached," n^I in a, counselor's office 
or. in a special classrpom, but behind 
tlje volleyb^Unct, -where keeping i ball 
aloft is a hesson in jelating interpcrson- , 
ally, "Often, *when tbcy fjrst arrive, 
these children are 'social is9lates,'" 
^plains' Williain J.^Kfopp, director of 
group life at the Center Friendless, 
many, of thbrn/tote a string pf failures ' 
DTue to the combination of emt)tional 
problems and epilepsy, they have not* 
adjusted to their holies, schools, and or 
communities. , ' 

Mr< Xrbpp explains 'that there arc 
three noticeable tendeocies in\^these 



children ^ regarding their attitudes to- 
ward their illness^ (1) To deny that 
the di^abiJay exists, thereby ignoring 
thc« necessary precauti^^ and risking 
'grea<er danger. {2) To succumb com- 
plciely to the laljel of "Handicapped," 
allowing it to rule life, qr (3) To uti- 
lize«.the handicaps leammg' poanipula- 
^ ti6n techniques which wril/yteld , the 
most mileage in terms of freedoms arid 
indiilgenccs. Each of these ^attitudes is 
a barrier to normal social adjustment, 
a'bd each is precipitated* by the most 
formidable problem the children are 
faced With — confusion. "If parents and 
teachers have.aipbiguous feelings con- 
cerning a child's disability and the 



Teacher Tips from the Epilepsy Foundation of America 



i^xording to careful estimates, 
about one in every 50 children, has 
epilepsy That means there may be a 
child with epilepsy in on^ of your, 
classes You may- not be infonliwi 
,that he is -subject to seizifres. pften 
because the parents themselves' are 
Unaware, particularly when the child 
has the petit mal or psychomotor 
types of epilepsy. * a 

In general, treat the child w^h 
epilepsy as you would any oll>er 
student, do not pamper him for fear 
he will haVe a seizure, do not let him 
rule the roost, -and do not fear or 
pity him. T^is is essential if the child 
IS to develop a healthy personaJfty 
and become a normal, productive 
member of society. 

It i^ easy to recognize a grand mal 
seizure. But keep your eye o^n for 
repeated occurrences of two or more 
"*of the following symptoms happen- 
ing together and ^yilhout vanation, 
they may^dicate petit mal or psy* 
chomotor epilepsy — staring sp<5lls 
(^'daydreaming*'), tic-like 'move- 
ments, rhythmic movements of the- 
h<iad, purposeless sounds and body 
movements, head dropping, lapk of' 
response', eyes rolling upward, pr 
chewing and swallowing movements. 
If you suspcct'that one of your siTT- 
dents has epilepsy, consult health 
personnel for your school Only a 
physician, after thorough examina- 
tion, can state that^ per^n docs or 
does not have the disorder 

. Common Types of Seizures , 

Grand mal — Viplent shaking of fhc! 
entire bod^ accompanied by tempo- 
rary loss oi consciousness Usually 
lasts about 2 to ^ minutes May. 
o^ur 2& often a5 one ox more tinjes 
a <Jay, or as infrequently as once 4 
yefjr. , * . 
Petit mal — A si mpl<;.^ staring spell 
^ (often mistaken for d^ydrcaming^^^ 

' ■ ' • '.' f* ■ — ^ 



Usually lasts less ^than a minufi, 

often oQly several seconds. May oc- 
'•cur repeatedly in one hoyr. 

Pjyc/K^mofor^— Inappropriate or pur- 
sposeless behavior with subsequent 

amnesia regarding the episode Usu- 
, ally lasts 2 to 5 minutes, and may 

occur one or more tirftes weekly, 
' monthtyj or annually ' 
«, \ 
N First Aid for Grand Mal Epilepsy 

1 _ Remain calm Students will-as- 
sume the same emotional reaction as 
their tea<;her The seizure iS painless 
to the chjid ^ ^ 

Z* Do^not try to restrain !Jk child 
"there is nothing you can do to stop 
•a seizure once it has begun. It must 
run Its course, 

3. Clear the area' around him so 
Jhat he does not injure himself on 
hard or sharp objects "fry not to 
int^jl^; with his movements in any^ 
way. ^ ( ^ . 

4. Don*t force anything between 
his teeth If his rpouth is alreaoV 

r open, ycM ijnight. pJacc a soft object 
like i handkerchief between his side 
teeth 

5 It isn't generally necessary td 
tail a doctor unless the attack is 
followed almost immediately by an- 
other major seizure, or 1^ the seizure 
lasts more than about ten minOtes. " 

6 When the seizure is over, let 
the child rest if he needs to y 

7 The child's parents and phy- 
sician should be inJormed of the 

Turh the incident into a learn- 
ing experience for the entire class 
Explain what a Seizure is, that it is 
not contagious, and that it.is nothing 
to afraid of T^ch understanding 
for the child — not pity — so that his 
classmates will continue to accept 
him as "one of the gang " 




^^child,con3es to, undentand himScIf iti * 
^•^the^t terms, ^ he eventually will ' ii^herit 
thii- ambiguity/' says William Kropp. 

in the Group Life Program (which 
*i$ part of the ^our-modality program 
provided by the Center which also in* 
clui^es medical-neurological treatment, 
V education, and counseling), the task is 
to assist the child with understanding 
exactly what the disorder of epilepsy 
vzWilt do to his life. This is not as .-easy 
^as ft sounds. Th^re-are no clear*answcrj, 
no;-prov8d plan for circumvehting the * 
ob,stacles. Until more is known about 
tl]0 causes of seizures, little can be ^id 
fc<r a life style which .would most ap- 
. ptopriately handle them. Discovering . 
thc'-reariimitations and overcoming the 
t^dencies toward over-indulgence or 
fcSolhardiness are the decisive factors 
fdr many in learning to accept the 
, ogjer. Mr. Kropp likens the 
woose worid is colored 
t^ifc person "who loses his i 
• ;»rgets that he has a left 6tic'." 

- How does a recreation program ton- 
tribute toward the realization of these 
.goals? Besides* possibje <»physioal • and* 
- seizure-control benefits, aspects of exer- 
cise^ are invaluable in psychological 
development Learning "the rules o^the 
" gime," for example, assists-the child ^ 
with 'Controlling his impul^ Team 
play teaches reciprocity ana interde- 
pendence. Coaching and practice ses- 
sions develop "^and increase skills which / 
build sclf-image.« Competition is a factor 
In'the formation of certain concepts of 
sW and sexuality. Later in life, these 
children will jiot be barred from vicari- 
ous participatioQ in spectator sports 
which are part o£>thcir culture — as they 
wquld if they were nevej giver^ the op- 
portunity to learn to appreciate the 
skills and rules of football, baseball, or * 
''basketball. . 

There are only two activities which ^ 
are restricted , by the Center — tackfe 
football and bic/Qle ridingr^lthough 
Mr. Kropp has reservations about the; 
latter being universally xiangerous. for 
children with epilepsy. He stresses an ' 
individual interpretation of the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the students, 
adding that public school teachep 
should /'think in terms of incorporating 
children with epilepsy into their pfiys-^ 
ical education programs, rather than 
eliminating thcm."*This includes recog- 
nizing that other children may cxperi-v 
^ ence anxiety feelings upon witnessing a 
sejzure,. which teachers should be sensi- 
tive to. It IS important to allow them 
to verbalize their reactiQjis and utilize 
^ seizure's occurrence to educate chil- 
dren Concerning handicaps an'd under- 
standing. ' . • 

The dated notion that childcfjn with 
* epilepsy should' be barred from recr<^* 
tion docs not recess with summer vaca- 
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' tions* "but extends to the campsites that 
operate for children across the country. 
SumiHcr c^mps shy away from accept' 
ini^^ handtcappcd. To provide this 
valuable experience,' the Greater Kary 
$as City Epilepsy UJagub has organized 
ah Epilepsy Resident Camp- wher^^ 
♦ children from 9 to 15 enjoy tent hving, 
horscljack nding, archery, crafts, hikes, 
hayrides, and a carnival. They visit the 
.zoo, cluster around campfires, and stage 
an outdoor* theater production. There 
are problems any of 'these youn^ • 
. campers have been ovcrprotccted at 

• itomf^Again, they must learn mterper* , 
) sot^Wpil^- addition, the caifip' is 

* lo<dlP on a hilltdp in S\Vbpe Park 
(Kans^ City, Missouri), tracked with 
^uneveij^ rough footpaths which can 
present difficulties for those witlf poor 
coordination. Prec^tions must hc^take.n 

, to see that no^ chili has a seizure" alone 



outside. These same precautions^the ^ 
buddy system— are employed by staff 
members of the Childrep*s Center in 
Leesbur^. In -addition, an , R.N. is 
charged with dispensing maintenance 
medication whicW has been prescribed 
fop tt)f campers. But .htv functwn is 
qualitatively the same as that of all 
summer capnp nurses — attending to 
poison ivy T^ishes, minor cuts, and 
bums. Again .the question must be 
asked» why arJtJtese children, excluded? 

When the AMA supported physical 
exercise for convulsive disorder^ in 
1968, they cautioned «gainst participa- 
tion in contact sports such as football,^ 
ice hocky, and lacrosse, noting that the' 
possibility of sustaining head injuries 
may be hazardous to the person with 
epilepsy. However, opinion has been 
varied concerning this. Samuel Living- 
ston, dir^tor of the Johns Hopif?hs 



Hospital Epilepsy CHnjc, states that *Hp 
our knowledge, there are no studies 
reported in the medical literature which 
prove that chro/iic head trauma causes 
a recurrence of preexisting epileptic 
seizures, and over the past 34 y^ars, 
we have observed at least 15,000 young 
children with q^ilepsy. Hundreds 
these patients have played tackle foot- 
ball, some have participated in boxing, 
lacrosse, wrestling, and other physical 
activities whic^i render the participant 
prone to^ he«4 injuries. arc not > 
cognizant; of a^^ng^^ instance of recur- 
rence of epileptic seizures related to 
head Jnjury in any ol^ these athletfes" 
Dr. Livmgston captions against such 
sports as diving and ho?seback riding, 
particularly for patients who still ha^^e 
seizure^ Any loss of consciousness in a 
high place ^ould cause a serious or even 
fatal fail However, with proper care 
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in the selection "of equipment Md ap- 
proiyia^e protective ge;ar» there is tittle 
to Support the practice of excluding 
persons with convulsive disorders from 
contact sports. In the case of swimming, ' 
extreme care must be taken regarding 
supervision, particularly for children 
jint persons who have not reatized full 
seizure control. The operation of bi- 
cycles in traffic i^tesents the same dan- 
gers as the driving of automobiles, 
which is reserved in some states for 
those patients who have achieved seiz- 
ure control. . 

How docs^e player with a convul- 
stvt disorder affect his team*^ Hal Lamer, 
former major league mfielder for the 
San Francisco Giants and later the New 
York Yankees, replies that his team- 
mates knew about hts condition He 
expressed the belief that .this/was to 



hts advantage, "because if I were to 
have a ^izure, the> would know what 
It was, and what to do, and not, to get 
excited about it/' It i$ advisable that 
the coach and team members be given > 
adequate explanation of epHepsy, en< 
abling them to intervene and provide 
asst!»tdnwe when one of their teammates 
has a seizure. * 

Regardless df the course taken to 
establish a program of regular exercise 
for \ he person with epilepsy, whether it 
IS individual or team .oriented, there 
will always be minor risks. The over- 
riding argument is provided by Dr 
Livingston . *They must weigh this 
agdinst the greater risk of instilling atti- 
tudes of inferiority and of being 'dif- ^ 
ferent,' which could handicap the child 
more ^severely than the convulsions 
themselves." ^ 

' Ep la. 



Trampoline Tumbling for Children 
with Chronic Lung Disease 



RONALD ADAMS is director .of 
therapeutic recreation and adapted 

• physical 'education for the Children's 
Rehabilitation Center, University of 
Virginia Hospital, C harlot teyt/ille, Vir- 
ginia. ERIC ADAMSON is gymnastics 
instructor for the Children s Respira- 
tory Health Camp in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. - 

Obstructive lung disease is the sum 
of effect^ resulting from the fact that 
7 the airway at^ne^r more points lacks 
normal diameters an4 that, therefpre, 
the to-and-fro movement of tijal vol- 
ume is vanably impeded The causes 
of obstruction may be intraluminal 
(mucus, pus, foreign body), mural 
(bronchospasm, edema, inflammation), 
or extrabronchiaJ (vascular or nodal 
compression). Regardless o( its cause, 
obstruction makes ^necessary ^rcateV 
than normal inspirat(5ry and expiratory 
pressures in or^r to maintain vcntiia- 

* tion. Asthiw^^d cystip fibrosis, two 
common dlibfders in chiUnfi. produce 
prominent and more or le^Siffuse ob- 
struction. alTecting many bronchi and 
bronchioles. ^ 

The trampolme was first introduced 
to the publie in the late 1930s, and m 

• recent yeara trampoline tumbling ha^ 
been proved to be a dynamic and 
stimulating sporlk Unfortunately, the 
trampoline recently seems to have lost 
its place In physical education ' and 
athletic competition. However, it is as 
popular asjcver among children every- 
where ancfihe possibilities of its use 
in special 'physical education Of excep- 
tional children are endless. Interest in 
trampoline tumbling in movement cdu- 

• catipn is spreading, a number of recent 
" articles, document the value of the 

sport for children with such handicaps 



as blindness, mental retardation^ and 
learning disabilities. 

The Children's Respiratory Health 
Camp staff at ihe University of Vir- 
ginia Children's Rehabilitation Center 
began an expenmental program of 
trampoline instruction for children with 
asthma and- cystia fibrosis in July and 
August 1972 The progrtun was a 
resounding success, though the most^^ 
rewarding successes were probably^ 
psychological. 

For beginning any ^program of in- 
struction in trampoline, a qualified in- 
structor IS a must With qualified in- 
struction« the trampoline is one of the 
safest of sports, without, it is one of 
the most potentially dangerous Chil- 
dren should Be taken stowly through a 
learning (M^gression, begixming with 
feet bounung to develop the abdominal, 
leg, and back muscles The trampoline 
15 one of the best exercises, were it to 
be used for this« purpose alone Care 
must be taken, to avoid strained backs, 
even with simple bouncing, as children 
with cystic fibrosis and asthma, fop 
example, often have weak abdominal 
muscles causing lack of bddy control 
and stiff-back bouncing. 

At this early stage, it is important 
to emphasize arm movement and body 
control rather than height When 
bouncing, arm movement is forward 
and upwaid, as the student, leaves the 
bed, to shoulder height The arms re- 
turn to the sides as the body starts 
down This type of muscle stretching 
IS uscf\i^in adding mobility of the 
thojax. 

From bouncing, one essential psycho- 
logical rcinforccr is the seat drop, 
easily performed by almost all children 
Jhc next, logical stunt should be the 
knee drop, but again (^ution should 



be exercised , where undeveloped mus- 
culature carT mean loss of control. 

From the knee drOp, one can progress, 
to stunts requiring more coordination, 
such as the front drop. This should be 
begun from the knees, of have the 
child perform two stunts successively, 
sfich as knee drop to a seat drop, and ^5 
then vice-versa. Combining, stunts not 
only gives unlimited variety and ke^ 
mterest, but is more difficult than per- 
forming each stunt irtdividually and 
hence more challenging. Further pro- 
gression depends on the child's indi- 
vidual talentt, however, the usual pro- 
gression would be back flro^, seat 
swivel, front swivel, front flip, back 
flip, and ^o on. 

It is important to renumber, how- 
ever, that the front drop and back 
drop can ha^e serious effects on a 
child who has severe chronic lung 
disease, particularly if he'is thin. Often 
with this group there is a tendency for 
the chest to become fixed in a dis- 
tended position with marked increase 
in the costal angle, and for kyphosis of 
the spine to becorte greatly exaggerated. 
It is a reasonable hypothesis that in- 
creasing anatomical deformity corre- 
lates with air trapping produced by 
chronic obstructive lung disease The 
trampoline instructor should carefully 
evaluate thc> child- who has • a gerCerat 
"bonY" appearance. The child may not 
have sufficient fatty tissue to pad the 
body, as a- resulf the shock of the 
bounce from the front and/or back 
drop will be very uncomfortable. Thus, 
the instructor should use this physical 
assessment as an index for including 
or excluding advanced stunts. 

Children with severe chest deformity 
and kyphosis s^uld concentrate on' 
learning a few stunts*V|eIl, such as the 
feet bounce, seat drop, and knee drop, 
to streng^en the « balance muscles 
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(particularly the abdommal muscles 
which are the stabilizers«of the trunk 
-and pelvis). In such cases, the feet 
bounce may prove to be valuable as a 
postural exercise. At the same , time, 
the tostmctor can emphasize the value 
of elementary feet bouncmg tak general 
body, alignment. It is also- important to 
remember not to push children beyond 
their capabilities. Generally children 
art fearful en^Ji, apd if pushed they 
caif become te^ffied of the trarapolme 
and nothing will be accomplished. 

Children with respiratory afflictions 
will breathe hcAvily,* aqd probably , 
should not contmue wiiji trampoline 
•tumbling for more than three or four 
minutes at a time. Even normal chtl> 
drcn will -breathe heavily after this 
short span of time^. An evaluation of 
a prophylactic program should include 
physical activity, and the trampoline is 
an excellent tool for assessing exercise 
tolerance. For cystic fibrosis childreii, 
physical activity is an aid-in preventing 
the accumulation of secretions in the 
bronchial tree. ifThe bouncing associated 
with trampolimng helps promote the 
cough reflex with improvement of 
drainage of respiratory tract fluid. 
With asthmatics, the therapeutic value 
of bouncing is equally good, particu- 
larly at the end of expiration fo loosen 
mucus m the bronchioles. However, it 
is important to remember that» the in- 
tensity of trampoline tumbling should 
be limited by the clinical condition of 
the child. For individuals with hmitcd 
activity tolerance^ dyspnea, oi^nght 
heart enlacgement (often associated 
with cystic fibrosis), a full trampohnjng 
program with intermittent penods of 
exercisc^for three to four minutes will 9^ 
often be exhausting, if not hazardous 

Finally, as in an'V other instruction, 
exceptional children should be grouped 
4by ability, not nccessanly by age. This 
can be determined by the instructor ' 



after on^ pilot session. Many children 
with chronic lung disease develop a 
pattern of suppression of physical exert 
CISC that depnves them of uutiati>jP' 
and confidence. Tramfpoline tumbling is 
beneficial to children J>o^ com- 
bating the disease andp^ in improving 
personality adjustment. 

According to^ Robert Seldoi^ M D., 
mediCal director of Children's eRespira- 
tory Health Camp and ICysUc fibrosis 
Clinic, University of Virginia Hospital. 
' . The autbon\ make some vnry 
important observations about the 
physical and -psychological benefits 
thai msy bg denved from a well run 
* trampolimng progr^. It has long 
been recojg^ed that pl?ysicai afi- 
tivity has aB^n^ficial effect in the 
T^oval of excess secretiAii fronv 
the respjratory tract. In a ^^pjrtTq with 
- cystic fibrosis where so many' factors 
''influence , the degree of pulmonary 
health, one cannot easily point to 
one physical a^vity more than-^an- 
other in recorfmen^ng an ard for 
mucus remov^al Certainly the cough 
and -expectoration "^'witnessed here 
with the up and clpj^bouncm^ 
that occurs la tramjx)line tumbling 
would si^j^csl* t^at It 15 an^'cxercisc 
program of soAie benefit." 

In addition, children With h<mdi- 
cappmg heai^ problems (and' 
chronic pulmona®'^ disease is no e^- 
*ccption) are, often plagued by a 
poor self-image engendered in part by 
the *suppression of opportunities for 
full physical activity. TJie provision 
of a broad atl^leUc program includ- 
ing challenges heretofore untried, 
geared to the child's own potential, 
can quickly cheer the chitd, improve* 
' his self-image, .ai^d otten make his 
peers realize their errors irt not in- 
cluding* him in tffei/ play Trampo- 
hne tumbling is one of 'the chal- 
lenges that a child can enjoy. 



' Recreation and Exercise as Therapy jor 
Autistic Children: The Hirtorical Perspective 



MARGARET DEWEY is recreation 
chairman for the National Society for 
Autisitc Children, Albany, New York 
12206, 

' Therapists who try to help an autis- 
tic child must find tj[)c^ multitudes of 
theories ^bout autism no l^ss confusing 
than the child seems to find the world 
around him. The search for the cause 
or cure continues, but parents and 
teachers have to deal with the immedi- 
ate needs bf children' who cantlot be 
allowed to vegetate while waiting for 
a breakthrough. 

•Methods used to reach autistic chil- 
dren are highly intuitive and vary 
from child to child. Early returns from 



a qucstionna^ mailed to parents of 
the National Society for 'Autistic Chil- 
dren suggest that ijccrcalion and physi- 
cal activities contribute to better- 
adjustment. At pr^nt.this is the best 
anyone can h<^pc to attain better today . 
than yesterday, and then better f<jr 
every tomorrow until the child C^n live 
in harmony with people around hhrt. 

•^Infantile- autism" was a term first 
applied by Leo Kanncr to a group of 
his faticnu In' 1943. The wild >oy 
captured m Avcyron in 1798 has been 
identified as sautistic by such diverse 
modern thconsti as Bruno Bcttelhcim 
and thfc Bntish psychiatnst^ Lorria^ 
Wing hard $ touching description of 



^ ^he education of this chitd fncluded the 
use of relaxation by massage, recrea- 
tion in natural settingsrand strenuous 
physical chores for exercise Although 
Itard himsclL believed he had failed ia 

' his attempt! to civilize "tlj^j boy, the 
progress Yit achieved would be awesome ' 
by modem standards for any child so 
handicapped. 

Between the wild'boy dnd Kanner's 
rpcorded cases* niust have lived thou- 
sands of autistic children, i>eglecied or 
treated under different diagnostic labels. 
Some case histories Caa now be recog- 
nized in old medical books under 
'nervous afflictions, mental , defect, 
feeble nundedness, neurasthenia,, and 
earfy insanity The doctors whose m- 
terpretation of mental handicap a cen- 
tury ago has proved enduring are those 
who stressed recneation or exercise as 
an important pair of treatment 

Compare a book written by Dr. 
Brown-S^quard in ,l868 with one writ- 
ten by Dr BlandX^ m 1871 The 
former abouads such suggestions 
as, "A narrow circular blister applied 
all around a limb, a ioe or .a fingv. ^ 
a circular cauterization with a white 
hot iron, may cure epil€t)sy, hysteria' 
' neuralgia, etc , in cases with a distmct 
aura." Dr Brown-S^quard's main 'trust 
wasMn drugs, however Codeine, mor- 
phine, opium, fchloroform, and ergot 
of rye were among his remedies Less 
soothing for the ^ patients must have * 
been turpentine, strychnine, and arse- 
nic, ^ft is small wonder that he wasted 
no space extolling the virtues of rec- 
reation Surely his patients were re- 

• laxed to the pomt of stupor, and soon 
perfnanently released from the burdens 
of life. 

Dr Blandford, on the other ^and, 
said of exercise and amusement, "Noth- 
ing is of greater importance, not only 
to the welfare-of the chronic but to the 
cure of recent ca^es " He suggested 
riding, cricket, billiards, skittles, back- 
gammon, and bagatelle as 'suitable 
" ' amusements tor the insane, and pointed 
out that^ musculal- activities bring 
sleep, "a sedative more efficacious 
than drugs" In addition. -4ie stated, 
h«frd* exercise can distract one whose 
thoughts arc fixed unceasingly, on mel- 
ancholy subjecfs. " It was his pro^rcssfve 
idea that some people called insane 
arc harmless eccentncs who can live 
contentedly outside asylums. (Today, 
grown autistic children — those who 
are not livirfg,in institutigns under more 
complex labels — would generally be 
cali&d cccentnc ) 

.America's movement toward institu- 
tional care* fbr mentally defective chil- 
idrcn began in Massachusetts in 1S48 
By I876,*the medifcal officers of "insti- 
tutions for idiotic and feeble-minded 
persons" formed an. association Papers 
redd at their, meetings stimulated new 
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ideasi with a decided trend toward 
mo(e humane attitudes, as these good 
doctors outdtd each other with speeches 
showing ptty and mercy^^for the help- 
less. Over the next quarter century the 
associations proceedings provided a 
rich sour<;e of theory, moving from 
custodial care to the education of the 
feeble- minded. 

Many articles refer to the thera- 
peutic value of play, music, and exer- 
cise. Some are devoted exciusiveiy to 
this. In 1894, Margaret Bancroft pre- 
5tn^ a paper claiming mental and 
physical unprovemenf through gymnas- 
tics. Two of her charges who were 
greatly helped Kad sensory deficits, a 
not uncommon finding in autistic chil- 
dren. Luther Gulick outlined m 1899 
a physiological rationale for gyimnastic 
cX'erciscs for the feeble-minded. He. be- 
lieved that the effort to coordirtate 
muscles* places a demand on the nervous 
system which develops the brain He 
described jiwo children, "etiology ob- 
scure,'' whose backwardness seemed to 
be due to lack of will (This accusation 
is frequently made of autistic children, 
though It is not necessarily^, true ) 
Under his gymnastic program, com- 
mencing within their abilities," ^both 
cases improved gr6atJy. 

In 1894, Dr Fernald described a < 
group of patients with symptoms often 
seen..m mute autistic children before 
they have been helped The children 
.shrieked and made dreadful noises, 
tore off and J destroyed their clothing, 
and seemed* utterly unmanageable The 
attendants were appalled and dis> 
couraged." 

He describ^pbe painstaking trsfin^ 
ing and care which changedyihem. An 
important feature was (he fecreation 
ground with swings, hammocks, sand 
piles, shovels, hoes, and carfe The 
attendants played with the children, 
rather than simply watching over 
them. Perhaps by tnal and error, ,]wo 
iogsnious' pl^s for exercise were de- 
vised using circles^ whiJh always ap- 
peal to autistic children One w^s a 
large round track where the children 
tooK long walks, having no comers to 
confuse or distress them The other 
consisted of two stone circles fifty feet 
apart; in one was ' placed a pile o( 
cobblestones, and the o^her was empty 
The children, havfng been shown this 
difference, amiiscd themselves for'^ours 
moving 'the stones to the empty p^rcle 
Ind back again. * 

Dr. Fcrnald discovered* that they 
difBcult-to- manage cHildrcn were pleas- 
antly Aroused by music and could be 
Induced to march with, gradually more 
complicated steps. He did no^ feel that 
the^ were ready to ^attempt Sjjstcms of 
^mnastlcs because they )rad not yet 
mastered the normal use of the body 
Accordingly, he wrote out exercises 



involving Simple movements Later 
there were lessons floor polishing, 
faucet burnishing, dusting, and sw.-ep^ 
ing Child-en Icam to 4o these things* 
well who show' no interest whatever in 
the ordinary idealizations of the kinder-, 
garten," Dr Fernald concluded. 
.A paper by Or^ Milton 'Barr, de- 
livered in J 899, gives this account of 
the use df a recreation method to tram 
a boy with similarly violent early be- 
havior. Always under close custodial 
care that he might harm ijeitbcr him- 
self nor others^ h# would Vent his 
spleen teanng his clothing. His teacher, 
a woman of rare patience and devt)ied- 
oes^, one day sat beside him teanng 
strips of bid iinon and laying them in 
order See, NVilliC, let us make some 
pretty strips' and lay theifi si? His 
wonder' grew at scemg her do what he 
had been _5Colded for doing, and at 
once there was a bond of sympathy 
She was playing his game — the only 
one, poor little fellow, that he was 
capable gf, and he joined in. Now 
we wilt draw out the pretty threads , 
and lay them in rows ' For weeks the 
child found quiet pastime in this oc— 
'cupation and his violent nature grew 
quicter^^ proportion . One day the 
teacher said, 'Let us tie ^the' threads 
tog^thc? and make a long string* It 
took Wm months to learn to tie those ^ 
knot|. but meanwhile his attendants 
were having a breathing spacC. ^Now 
we will wind thut into a prettv ball, 
and I will cover all you make for the 
' boys to gfay with * " Tl)is child even- 
*tualJy learned to knit and found hap- 
piness making caps for the other 
children. 

Dr -Barr was director of the Elwyn 
Training School m Pennsylvania His 
text on mental defectives presents not 
only detailed case histories, but photo* 
graphs of the patients Here it is pos- 
sible to observe that many children at 
Elwyn who showed symptoms of 
autism, in vanous deg'^ees of seventy, 
werq »thosc without* the physical ^stig- 
mata* of other kinds of mental r,eUrda 
tion Surely autis?ic children at that 
time would have been sent to institu^ 
tions for the feeble-minded if they 
couiti not be managed at home 

This was not necessarily ihe end of 
the road for them, however The doc- 
tor's trainmg included a ^strong empha- 
sis on music, recre^tiod, crafts, physical 
education, and^Bpcattonal training 
Some of his chilVcn eventually went 
out into the world, as did C. L , a 
musical savant who became the leader 
of an excellent band in Chicago after 
living 12 years at Elwyn 

How docs it happen, then, that Leo 
Kanner can wnlc in 1971. speaking of 
the autistic children he first diagnosed, 
"One cannot help but gain the impres- 
sion that state hospital admission was 



tantamount to a life senteoce*^? Wher^ 
IS the century of progress we have a 
right to expect? Comparing the eleven, 
adults in Kanner 's follow-up study, ooe 
IS struck with the fact that the two 
self-supporting men, those who ad- 
justed beit, have such recreational in- 
terests as golf, bowlings photogi^pby, 
and music Four others who spent most 
of their lives in institutions 'lost their 
luster soon after admission — yielded 
readily to the uninterrupted self-isola- 
tion and soon settled down to a life 
Qot too remote 'from a mrvana-Uke 
existence " Why have Ve forgotten the 
example" of such pioneers as Itard, 
Fcraald, and Barr? Public institutions 
may excuse themselves on economic 
grounds It is difficult to Ideate, let 
alone afford, such devoted -attendants 
as Willie had. 

But there is another reason. We ex- 
pect more help from science. In a day 
when fewv people fill a keroseiK lamp 
for light, we want to illuminate our 
slow-learning children with the flick of 
a switch So far, ncithei* psychotherapy 
nor chemotherapy has pr6vidcd the 
magic answer we seek. In the process 
of testing we cannot afford to forget 
therapies which have worked in the 
past * ' , □ 
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proyrams lor hanillcappeil 



Putt-Putt Golf ' 



RONALD ADAMS ts dihcior of 
therapeutic recreation and adaptive 
physical education in the Children's 
Rehabilitation Center of the University 
of Virginia Hospital. Charlotteswlle, 
yirgtnta 22901.^ 



direci ihc club head loward ihe \iole 

The grip on ihe dub„ varies greally 
^ wilh each mdividual The tjackswing 

IS a lo\^ pendulum movemenl, ihe for- 
, wariJ stroke is sharp and ^sp wilh 

lillle or no elbow movemenl 



The sjze of a puiung course for ihe 
handicapped depends upoA a number 
of factors II is recommended lhal 
Jeasi*i^4-holQ ccHiKse be designed to*" 
offer a degree of'vanalion in pla)Q' 
The Puil-Pult Golf Coyrscs of Amer>%^ 
lea can make available asstslanc^m 
construction of Pull-Pull courses for } 
the physically handicapped Wnte The 
^ftcfeialiOfi at PX) Box 5237. 3007 ^ 
Fort Bragg Road. Favettevjlle. North 
Caroiina 2^303 

Stroke or medal 'pla> — as opposed 
to We or match play — iS considered 
e nfore cxa<;trng method of scormg 
some cases, a handicap^ scoring* 
spteiji Van^ be used to equalize compc-* 
tition .-In ^lan^icap play, ^players with' 
low a ve rage »/ scores afe required to 
give st-rokes/to high average' golfers 
Before 5. handicap syvjtem'cap be used, 
average sCoccs Vot each participant 
mlis( be recorded In some instances, 
two^ practice rounds must be jjlayed 
before a player's score is averaged and 
his handicap determined The diffcr- 
>2ncc between each player's score deter- ^ 
mines the ftumbcc of strokes to ^le 
SMbtracted -» f rom the weaker player 
dunng competitive play^ 

Itfslryctors . or thcpapis^^s should 
always encourage and denjonstrate^ 
proper game skills For the sake ^f a 
player's pnde and accomplishment, di- 
rect him tn actual ^skills of the game^ 
dQ iiot merely • emphasize fup and 
'therapeutic values G^me skhls include 
us^of bump^boards for bank shots ifnd 
proper placement of the ball' for tec 
shots A soft and' even stroke usually 
results m better, performances and 
greater achievement Descriptions given 
here are for Vight^handcd » golfcVs and 
Jt\^^%i be reversed for left-^handed 
players. ' 

Ambulatory 'Players w 

Concentration • »nd tonfidentc are 
two pnmary requirements for'^tood 
puttmg. The goiter faces the ball with 
the Weighty of hii body evenly distri^>- 
utcd on both feet, shoulders are over 
the ball w^h knees slightly bent. The 
left arm i$ close to the body and nght 
forearm close to the nght thigh \o, 




?/jM }\-ycar^ld bos haj diagnosed as 
hauns^ p^iutlohy per trophic muscular dys- 
tr^iify at ii\c \cars of ane ^as in- 
dependent at a >i hcekhatr le\ cl. could do 
trarfslers^ and koj able lo' do car 
j/ansfir^ >Mih a tramfer board There 
^^eri nodiratc dmstaciurei in his pl&ntar 
ficM.,,rs 'iinti Lvci anJJtip'ficxurs. muiclc 
^ctif^rh in lire hPp and knee extensors 
H(jj poor,^lli% f^uitc lolcrance M'ds low, 
puft'pud^ aolf Mat an ideal outlet ^-^f or 
ps\cliowcial stimulaliori S'^tc thai players 
jri wheelchairs do not s:o on the greens, 
but %irokr 'the ball from o\er \h^ bump 
boards 
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Wheelchair Players , 

. Some wheelchair-botmd players *pfc- 
for \o faco the putting hole instead of 
tire ball While this is not encouraged. 
It may be, necessary for some severely 
involved players to dbtam maximum 
powe? from the backswing. The .wheel- 
chair player wilh uppcr-exlrcmity 
strength can learn to guido the putter 
"B^ placing hfs dominant hand low on 
tfe shaft Basically, b^Itk^vard and for- 
ward strokes are the same as those 
for ambulatory golfers 



Pii)gram^justments for ^ 
Specific Disabilities * 

Asthma and/ or Chronic Obstructive 
Lung Disease 

T " 

Mild exercise is eifcouraged «to focus 
attention of the disorder ^way from 
the individual A great advantage of 
putt-putt golf lies m the age range and 
activity tolerance of those abl<J to par* 
' licipate Emphysema , patients enjOy 
• putting 'games since they can play at a 
leisurely pace jvilhout aggravating the 
condition Breath control cs^n be 
empjiasized- for golfers with • chronic 
lung diseases. Players take deep breaths 
and then exhale just before starting the 
backswin^ to relax and aid in chtst 
expansion « * 

Arnputanons 

lUm lateral V pptr-Extreimry — This 
group of amputees can play putt»puU 
golf if ^hook fingers Can be securely 
attached to the handle and shaft of the 
puUej^The terminal device from the 
dominant side must be kept low on 
the shaft to control movement of the 
club head on a direct line to the hole. 
This actually may not be rccomnjended 
* if the mdividual is unable to secure a 
firm and comfortable grip sijnce loose 
grip can cause the club head to tilt 
upon impact with the ball 

Unilateral Lowe)^-Extremity — Loss of 
a lower limb should not pose any major 
problems The piJlting' stance vanes 
with each individual, but usually the 
feet are kept close together* Some 
amputees may not be able to secure a 
' comfortable stance, howeVer, they can 
usiftlly make necessary adjustments by 
transferring weight to the unafTeC<ed 
. side when completing the pendulum 
swing 

Btlalc ral l^wer'Extrcmit\ — Bilateral 
lower-cxtremity am/iuieofi tend to use 
a rigid pui^mg stgn^^* Most beginners 
witfi a|o,ve-kncc amputations, compcn- 
; sate for loss of knee motion by .using 
a wide base On the other haffd. below- 
knec amputees have a definite idvan* 
't'age because they are able to bend 
their knees and j[elax while puttmg 
Many recent iQwer-limb amputees play 
from a wheelchair.' H<tv<ver, play ■ 
from an upright position is encouraged 
once arti^Qial limbs are properly fitted 

Blindness 

^ The totally blind player can make 
certain adjustments to enable him to 
participate m putt-puit golf Players 
can recognize distances from tec mats 
to^h^les through their sense of touch 
When distances of putts arp accurately 
judged, gplfers are hot left ^ith difficult 
second shots Blind golfers need to ' 
spend considerable tin)e in developing 
a compact grip and proper stroke 
Bcgimiers may have poor kinesthetic 
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consjd'ei^ed a major defect, unless pull- 
ing greenssare mor;fc lhan 2b feel long. 

Quadriplegia 

Garpe proficiency depends upon the 
level of spinal Jesjon. Pull-pttl golf is 
not usualf^ encouraged for quadri- 
plegics, the majority are unable* to grip 
the club fvopcrly due to lass pf volun- 
tary, control in the upper limbs 

Rheumatoid A rthntis t 

The dcvefopment of puiimg skills, 
depends upon the -extent of joint in- 
volvement However, jnost placers cari 
participate without difficuliy since, pull- 
putt golf IS a non-Strcnwous activity. 
Flexion contractures dn cat^sc de- 
formities.t so putt'putt golf is ^contra* 
indicated when jojnts of the wnsts and 
fingers* are swollen and pauiful ,Game ' 



*A higher grade carpet which should gnc man> \cars of exira ^^cn^iXc can be purchased 
Cpr $112 50 per- roll * ' ^ ' ' 



awareness skills, and a tendency to -turn 
the club face on the forward swmg' 

Cardiovascular Disorders . • 

Gr^ual physical and mental exer- 
cise is given in accordaoce with ih^ 
physician's order' as a patient's condi- 
tion improves Qame parlicipciUon may ^ 
require cqnfinemeni ^lo a wheelchair un- 
^^il '>)etter organic Junction, is achieved 
Game values include improving cjirdio- 
j^piralo'ry efficiency aqd strengthening* 
self-concepts and self-image Pull-pull, 
golf IS an txcellenl sport fot»cardiac 
patients because it can be played with- 
out undue exertion arrd payers can 
control the pace of the g^me i * . ' 

C^rebrxfl Palsy . . 

Game vajues are dependent upon 
the extent of motor involvement. Putt- 
pgtl golf IS not usually recommended 
for the severe atheloid group since 
their involuntary motions ca«^^ inter- 
fere with nee(jed precision 'movements 
Many «f>astic cerebral p»flsied players 
may be 'unablC to c«nirol voluntary 
muscles, which, can contribute to a ' 
jerky putting motion . 

. Futt-putt gplf is aj^ame of Ct)nccn-' 
tration and'problems of relaxation can 
Ka^e special* meanings, especially ^for 
cerebral palsied players Frustratmg ex- 
periences njust be avoided, and players 
should not be introduced to highly 
I competitive games. Relaxation is a 
\ skill which must be learned if purp<)se- 
Jful putting motions are to be achieved 



Hemiplegia 



I 



Maximum retuni of neuromuscular 
function of affectW extrerr^ifie^ is a 
paramount goal, ^ositioryig the af- 
fected upper limb on the hanlHc of the 
putter aids in AiUscie re-education 
When assuming the putting stance, the 
hemiplegic may not', bo able to distrib' 
ute his wetgl^t equally on both feet due 



to weakness and mv«lvement in ihQ 
affected linjb Balance* coordmation, 
and strength can be improved ^ p^^ 
Hal weight bearing activities 

Lfgg'Pc%}us Disease and Vthlr Ortho- 
*pacdic* Disoidtrs In^ohina Hip-Jomt 
Limitatipns , * 

^ During'tiie acute sl^e'^of tWc discast' 
a patient*,* dnder the sopcrvisjon of an 
orthopaedic surgeon, must rest* m bed 
.or be confinftd td i wheelchair How." 
ever, pla> ffom a wheelchair pr in a 
prone oosiUon on* ^ litter is encour- 
aged \Once weight 'bearing exercises 
' are introdudid.UherapisK or instructors 
must select physical adtfvitiet that 
avoid lenvot) to Jhe'hip-joint structtirc,- 
PtUt-putt golf IS i saf^ activity and caiV 
be introduced to 'imprtTve standing' 
tolerance • » ^ * 

I ' 
Obesity ' ^ . 

Most obese golfers are iible to adjust ' 
tp* game situations Beginners often 
have a lefidency to overpower (he baJt 
^ b> using a high backswmgl .Ca^'nj, must' 
" be ta^ycn to teach fhd "golfer to, follow ^ 
a simple scqfiencc of motionscach time 
he addresses -and swings at /he ball 

Progics^h e Muscular DyUrOfihy^ and ' 
Other Condhions 4sioctat€d With ^ 
Hypotonia and Muscular H vaknc^^ 

Putt-putt golf IS encouraged because 
persons with ' progreAivc muscle dis- . 
ease 2re tina^le to engage in vigorous 
physical activity. theK neurQpouscul^r- 
skills afe irmited and.m^ny tire quickly 
' upon s(ijeht cxertiop Since this grouj; 
IS characterized by we»iik muscula^jrc. 
rnost twheelchijir-bound 'flayers -facd 
the hole instead of the ball to develop 
a more powerful swmg Sitting posture 
and aoliVity tolerance ntusl he evalu- 
ated prior to introducing the sport In 
must cases, muscular dtficicn*.) is not' 





Sample four hole putt-fpuft golf* course 



approaches can be used, to imprpvc 
joint range of motion 

Sc{iijosis , 

Bracing is u^cTto fcsscn the degree 
of' lateral curvature of the spine Am- 
bulatory players often are confined to ^ 
a Risser loCAhzcr jacket or Milwaukee 
braccw and are restricted from Ending 
forward tp perform the putting motion 
/Since* heati* movement is restricted, 
players hav(^ to stand away from the 
tec mat to make eye contact with the 
baH • Patients con filled to litters can 
also play putt-putt golf with long; 
handled golf clubs since they must* 
pull from a rigid prone position ' ^ 

■ jjndermtintion 

•Putt-putt golf IS an idctf! sport lor 
those who are underweight -Smce it is 
a sfngle response activity, a players 
lack of strength need not interfere 

> with, leanting putting skills Bncf rest 
periods ijiay *bc ne<:essar\ if fatigue 
seems excessive or is prolonged. Some 
players have a weak grip* and tend to 
use ^ high b^ks>«ring,. which causes 
poor foliow-lhroi^h with the putter 
If the cause of poor puttiilg is related 
lb faulty posture, a pcnod of waiting 
until strength is gainexy^ay ^ re*s^ 
quired. The putting mo^^p^ d<|^;rnot 

- .encourage or improve .'^ood posturfe, 
siijcc players. must bend forward at the 
v^a^^t to make eye contact with the 
balL ' ^ 



; ; *• "Publications 

W^ham H. Edward and Harry A. manAge/neht ot paraplegic patienliv^IIL 
S<;hweiKcrt " H'/ia/ You Should Know add ition» it provides h el pfal in formatids^ 
4bout Pdrapltgta Rehabilitation Serv-^ for students, volunteers, parents, the lay 
ice 'Series r 70-26 SVashingion. DC .^public, and oth<;rs interested andx in- 
U ^ Department of Health. Biucation, \ol\ed in programs, designed for para- 
^d WelfaTt, Social and Rehabilitation • plegics 
Services Administration,' 1970 Single ^ * 

copies available- free from Division of Th^ * Inter-Clintc ln/Q%(iwton BuUetint 
Rehabilitation Facilities. Soaal ar« Re-, \,s published montblyUnOpon tains ar- 
habiliiati**? Service, Department of tides related to ihMjrosthetic-ortholic 



Health. Education, and Welfare. Wash 
tngton. DC 20202. Additional copies 
may be oblain<id from ^he Super- 
intendent of Documents. U S Govern- 
ment Printing OHifcc, Washmgfort. D C 
20402 125'- per copy with a 25'*c dis- 
count on^orders of lOd or more sentvto 
one address). 

Thi> booklet was developed in co- 
opcrat'on with the National Paraplegic 
Foundation and the Paralyzed Veterans* 
Association It is intended to help para- 
► picgnjs. parti^ularh those disadvantaged 
pcrsohs, who Cannot comprehend the 
usUdL educational ^ matenals, to gam 
some baste knowledge <and understand- 
ing of their disabilities The bobklet 
Will be useful* fo medical center^s and 
to rehabilitation facilities in the earb' 



treatment of the orthopcdically disabled 
child as well as notices of meetings, 
seminars, and' special ^vents in this 
field In recent issues increasing em- 
•phas'is has»j befin given to^ adapted 
physical and recreational activTlics deal- 
ing wii^ such topics as tumbUng, ii:am- 
' polining. horseback nding. archery, and 
nflerv' Indications are that futurcMSSues 
wUl carrv additional articles on differ-* 
ent' aspects ^ programing for handi- 
capped in the^ are^ Subscriptions 
and' sTngle coi^ arc "available, to or- 
ganizations aiKl individuals with a bona 
fide interest in this area Contact Edi- 
torial Office, Prosthetics and Onhotics* 
New York University, Post-Graduate 
ool,^i7 East 34th Street, 
^^^txk 10016 

J* ^ . s 



^JOSEPH ^KEDET^i^ is.phyucal cdu- 
^cauon dirtctor of the Fro^rqm for 
Mentally Retarded — Lucay County. 
» 1155 'tare Lane. Toledo. Ohto>^J6I4 

« Rope IS in inexpensive item used m 
some expensive physical therapy equip- 
ment. The use of ropc^ can lead to an 
independently inexpensive learning ^itua^ 
ticp requiring little supervision for some 
' youngsters in wlieelchairs 

Ropes can be used m conjunction 
with weights and a pulley to. improve 
extensor and flexor muscles of the arms 
and legs,* A sitpplc eyelet in a wail with 
a wooden pin or sonie blhcr type of 
* weight attached to a to'pc can giVe the 
same effect a$ tfic more complicated 
weight and pulley. " 
H^vetwo stu^errts in whcckhairs f^cc 
' each other with brakes set on one chair 
to allow the person in the other chair 
no puirhimself toward the stationary 



Bopes for Wheelchairs 

wKeclchair This provides'a hand-ovef- 
hand movement fof the youngster in 
the movmg wheelchair and a tension 
situation for the one m, the^stationary" , 
wheelt:Kair At^iivitics m which hand- 
over-hand movements are <aliemptcd 
can be made easier by putting knoU one 
. to two inches apart in the rope- 
^ Beginning basic body movements on 
a mat can be accomplished by having 
a child in a lymg position pull himself- 
toward ^he instructor. At first the arrjJs 
do most of the wori;. more use of the 
fcpt should be encoiir^ed This activity 
can be done from prono^ su^)ine»' side, 
or {.itting positions. 

Deyiccs for mobility can be' used in 
learning activities Stnng a rope across 
the room by which- students can pull 
thcmklvCS across Pick out various ob- 
lects m the room— door knobs, othefi. 
wheelchairs, windows, or other station- 
ary ob|ects — ^and have a student pull 



. Ay .la ^ ^ ^ 

himself toward the different objects 
This^ p?inciplejcan be extended and ap- 
plied in other situations, place different 
ntmbers. colors, shapes, forms, or pip- 
tures at various points to make a learn- 
ing g^me out of mobility activities A 
confidence or "ot^tacle^oiirsc can be 
implemented by placing barriers that 
must be worked around, over, or- 
through. , [ . 

Another successful activity <fen be 
introduced by tying rope to a whiffle- 
ball or making a hole in a rubber ball ' 
and lying rope to it A student in a 
wheelchair can throw or *hit the ball 
Willi a bat and reineve the ball easily 
by means of the rope 

Ropes can provide some njovemcnt 
opportunities for every student, no mal- 
„ter how badly he is affffctcd Thcie 
activitits can j^romotc, independence 
and give tach student a thancc to grdW 
and devetop at his own pace □ 




iipflirains it ftanmcapiitiii 

• Indoor Tar&et Golf 



SUSAN J. CROSSE JeacheX atjF;^L 
'Gatnsten^SchooL 1 301 East AueAA^'g- 
nuct Mtlyjfaui&e, Wisconsin 5321*2 

Gotf has come into its own a*^ a sport 

• with many^ poss^^bi lilies as* a posi-high 
scliooi ca*r>'-Over icisurc-iime activity 
for today's youth._ Thi^ k as true for 
'the physically^ handicapped as |(or the 

npnhandicap^. Indoor target golf 
IS part of'^^hysjcal education cur- 
riculum devised to pi;ovtde physically 
^ handicapped high school students with 
knowledge, skills, aiid enjoyable a^tui- 
Uos m which the'y can lajy^part — as 
participants or spcctaWT^^when they • 
ilave school. These particular students 

/ h#d httl^ phy^ca! ^duca^ion *^};pcncncc 
prior to their high school yean^^^d 4t 

'least half came tu physical eo^cStion 
voluntarily. All were oi higll school age. 
15 to 20 years of age» and' mclucfed 
paraplegics.* Students with congenita] 
arm deformities, cerebral palsied. 

•Cardial, young p^ple with muscu- 
far d^ttdphy, arthnti'cs, and post- • 
poHo casps; some were ambulatory, 
others partially^ ambulatory, and some 
in'wh^chairs This was not a captive 
audience, innovations, creative and 
original ap{5rpaches.,and special efforts 
^ were needed to create interesting, and 
^ ehjbyable 'ways for them to learn a 

* Vanely of meaningful skills m relevant, 
catry^ver. leisure-time, fun activities 

The' unit on indoor tar^t^ golf has 
^al$o been used with rfonhandicappcd 
high school students Beginners 6nd it' 

-4 esp^ialiy valuable Students .are kept^ 
interested and involved while learning 

• ' basic * skills They gain a working 
knowledge of concepts of cf^b face 
slant. I^t. type of twmg. and scoring 
and course terminology before going 
out on the gdf course Advanced stu-» 
dents prc^Ccr the challenge . ofTercU by, 
the golf course, but find tnd<x>r t^frget . 
golf a good raii}y>day activity «^ 

Usual approacl^ and procedures for 
teaching golf follow a traditional p^ ^ 
tern — get students into lines on Tuats 
where ttffcy xernain for an ,dntire ^ass 
period to leam an^ pratftme shots: it's 
nit and r(^tricve» hit and retrieve, hit and 
*retiievef Rules. s(^ring. and etiquette 
arc taught in discussion groups or by' 
lecture Members of a lucky class get 
outside to hit a few practice rounds on 
the grass. Tbis ofTjp'red littrc /or these ^ 
physically handicapped students, ' i*t 
would not motivate them or hold thejr 
iRtcresj sincse it. would be diKTicult *tor 
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them to receive an> immediate feccj- 
back regarding th\;ir progress m attain- 
ing these skilis^'&ucccss, mucli less feel- • 
ings ofsuccesi, -fc^ould be virtually ml 
A nTtniature golf course could not be 
set up because uf limited gynfoasium 
spav^ and no locker^'oom Something^ 
difftfreni was nc^ed — mdoor .target* 
golf was It' * 
In ind<^r largelgolf Vtudents ^pply 
ilmpsi immediaielyiheir knowledge of 
anci ^kili m'Vnakmg various golf shots 
U> practice situations centered around* 
walk targets r&semblmg Mcs on a golf^ 
course 

Equipment " — * 

Club^> — at least one regular 3, 5, ar\d 9 

irun fur every three ur four students 
Pla^tiw Practice Baifs — tjiree ptr student 
Prattjwe Mats— une per student, squares 

uf c^irpettng. «r carpet paddii^g work 

well m lieu Regular mats 
Targets — 3 x 5-ft>oi sheeting, hemmed 

so that ends do not ravei. painte<i 
V *wjlh tempera^ secure targets to walls 
, with maskmg marking tape' - 
SujTecards-*-rcguiat golf style 

Physical Arrangements ^ 

• Attach targets so that the bottom 

* edge's luyuh ihe floor, ihcy may be 
raised as student skill increases, every 



student can score wheji targets touch 
the floor. 

• Leave sufficient "distance— at Jeist six 
feet — between targets for* safely rea- 
sons and so that students 'j^iil not 
•interfere wuH* each other. 

• Determine nu^nber of^targcts to be 
used according to available wall 
space If space does not ^rmit plac* 
tng nine diffefent .tar^ts, use pitch- 
and-putt or putting ^pcn style — two 
or more tees for ihe^same target to 
complete a nine-hole' layout 

t Place mats initially about five or*<ix 
feet from targets for chip and pitch 
shots , • 

• Move mats back for shots requiring 
a full swing , 

Skills — include grip and stance for 

Chip shot 

• Pitch shot ^ 

• Fullswmg 

• Putting 

A^Japtations mostly concertfi^/the 
grip^on the club, each student, with 
som/^^guidance from the instructor. 
' mad^liis own adaptations Wheelchairs 
kad to be stabilized 'by having students 
lt>ck the brakey We had ho instances 
of fIJIng clubs because ^students could 
n6t control them . 

* 

Qoncfpts 

• Height of the trajectory of -the ball 
IS dependent upon the type of club 
used and the type of shot— chip, 
jiitch.'ar full swing * 

• Direction of the fcs^ll i> determined 
b^ stance and dircctiogr of the swmg^ 
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Methods • ' 

• Provide students with preliminary in* 
struction about such things ^as equijv 
m^nt^ safety rules* layout of a golf 
cour^. and basic pnnctj^es and ^ or 
an overview of golf. 

• Teach the chip shot — this was the 
easiest shot for ouV siudeni^ to per- 
form and master lnt;lude instruction 
about gnp and stapce. explain the 
mechanics of thg shot — how, to do i{ 
as' well as the'effects this shot has on 
the flight of the* ball Practice on 
mats lined up in the usual manner 
so that all students can See the in- 
structor who makes correcljont easily 



- PracHcC" on mats after the basics of 
the shot have been taught; start s{»opi- 
ing at targets — but no scoring yet. 

• Teach the pitch shot in the same 
manner a^ the *chipi shot — start to 
'score when using targets. 

• Teach the f>i}i swing 
*• Teach putting 

Scoring \ 

• Play the cOup>e in gtDups of* two, 
three* or four — as one student shoots, 
the ethers spot where his ball hits the 
target This is'tmportant so'that the- 
person hiting will not lift his iiead 
lu !yee where his ^hot lands 
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Give each golfer three shot> at each 
target scoring as C^nows 

-Flag or Flagstic); 
Green 
Fairway- 
Sand 
Water 



Rough 



• Score as m regular golf using a regu- 
lar score card, esrabjish par for each> 
hole on your/ own, school course or 
layout. 

Safely- 

• Be sure other g^efs in a group 
stand in a safe position while the one 
up IS hitting 

• Chase "balFs and rotate from target 
to target on signal from the instruc- 
tor 

This dclivity has several' important 
pluses 

• It can be set up in a rather limited 
amount pf space 

• It provides for practice of various 
golf shots with different clubs 'n 
sitaatioos where pnn€T^*e^ of club 
choice, ball tra)ector>, and stance are 
Applied, students can sec immediate 
results in tenns of their own golf 
•scores 

We ^valuatc^ the progress of our 
students by Observing how well they 
adapted golf skills and matjc them func- 
' tional.in terms of their own ^individual 
conditions Each *st^dent was en- 
couraged to trC and experiment to find 
the best way for him '*as an individual 
-to succeed, achicve^V^n? to attain 
the desired knowledge abbut and skills 
in golf It Vas impossible to teach one 
specific form due to the great variety 
of^ conditions which required flexibility, 
approaches were indrnduahzed accord- 
ing to student abilities and disabilities 
Application of these skills m a golf set- 
ling yas stre^<5U Students were evalu- 
ated in terms of their actual scores on 
the course and a written test at the con- 
clusion of the unit 

X Students talked about television golf 
matches Thpy would hit a sand trap, 
or miss a pin by inches, and relate the 
incident lo sihiilar Sffualions from tele- 
vised matches ^« 

Preparing the targets did take con- 
siderable time, but it was time well 
spent {fl provide a situation by which 
physically handicapped students could 
gain real knowledge about golf Some 
■^-3p-(hcsc students wiUplay on regular 
^courses some day. ^H^H play minia- 
ture golf, others "^^Kfv ^^^^^ 
on television, each oWncsc is a worth- 
while leisurc-time activity which these 
students may never have cnpyod had 
It not been for indoor target golf □ 
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Adapted .Spoils and J^ecreation for the 
^ Handicapped Chifd 



CHRIS COUSENS is a ^hhi^al <r(f«- 
eator tff the Matheny Schoo/ m Pea- 
pacK New Jenty 07977. ' 

Adapted physical cducatioil can be 
and often ts an integral pan of the 
tliera^y program for mintmaUy handi- 
capped childfcn. Few.^f any, modiH- 
cations or adaptations must bdunadi 
when one'ts dealing ^^lth the n-j|ptially ' . 
involved child. It be cmnc^ mci t^ a&uig l f 
difficulty to incorporate games and 
g^oup activities for those children with 
moderate to ^severe physical limitations 
It is difficult to modify these games so 
, that they w^&^t only be of therapeutic 
value to thexbild but also allow him to 
attain success, have fun, and have thd 
experience of group participation along 
with promoting proper social behaviors 
and good sportsmanship. 

Thi^5 involved in treating seVercly 
handi^ppcd child ren^might ask them* 
selves such questioiis as, Is it thera- 
peutically valuable to have such group 
activities? Is it possible to adapt games, 
A to- fit the needs of such handicapped 
children? Is it import^^t to the social, 
mental, or physical dev^opment of the 
child? Is it worthwhile for physical 
educators- and physical therapists to 
.partltipatc together in plan|ing, or- 
- ganizing, and carrying out group ther- 
apy? 

This article is concerned mainly with 
group therapy for the moderately to 
severely involved cerebral palsied child, 
but the rationale, adaptations, and con- 
clusions can also'^fpty to various other 
types of physical handicaps. 

Our program at the Matheny School 
began in September 1971, Two groups 
were formw^ wi(h children who had 
been on individual therapy programs 
for a considerable length of time. It 
was fell that these children had pla- 
teaued physically on the individual pro- 
grams and they might now benefit more 
from a group psysical education situa- 
tion> This, and the fact that these 
children needed more mobility* formed 
^the basis for the rationale for this pro- 
, gram. The groups were supervised by 
both a physical therapist and a physical 
educator. One other group was^ormed 
consisting df^all boy$,%who werp also 
on ao individual program with a physi- 
cal therapist. This group was super- 
vised by a physical educator. Due to 
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complex sch^ji^iii^^which made U im- 
possible Ic^^wratc the minimally, 
modcratelyMn|j; severely involved chil- 
dren, all were l^g^er m some groups 
Therapeutic exercises were stressed 
along With pure recredtionaf activities, 
and children were sometimes given their 
choice of activity 

The ob}cctim lasted here arc more 
than just objectives for the program, 
they are. m essenqe, observations no- 
«ticcd by both the therapists and pitysical 
educators here at the schooL. 

i\ To add a psychological lift to the 
'^handicapped individual which can 
motivate him dunng his actual 
therapy time The program tends to 
build self-confidegce' within the m- 
dividual 

2 To remove the child monf^tarily 
from the daily routine of individual 

, therapy and have a <;hance k> really 
enjoy himself and l^t-hjtnseffi,go 

3 To promote good spwrtsmafiship. 
How to win and lose graciously is 
easily demonstrated on the athletic 
field Children can Ic^fifTV com; 
municatc with their^4>ecrs throu^ 
competition, Thft<fiild may fir^ that 
he can do more' physically than he 
thought he could. ^ 




' 4. To teach the handicapped child the 
rules and Value of'sports ^nd recrea- 
tion so that they will be able^to ap- 
preciate the spirit of com{^tition« 
Much of their liv*es wil| be spent 
watching or viewing live s portin g 
events, so they should be aware^of 
the rules of the different sports.* 

5 To give the child a chance to snow 
his physical prowess, however mini- 
mal it might be « 

6 To give the child the opportunity to 
be himself. This objective is esp^ 
cially important in the ca^eofboys, 
as many ?reas of. rehabilitation tend 
toward less masculine areas of rec- 
reation 

7 To help handicapped children real- 
ize that they can help other children 
who may be more handicapped than 
thernselvcs The child may also be 
able to assist the instructor in setting 
up activities for tho other children, 
giving the child a' sense of lmpx)r- 
tance and accomplishment. 

8 To allow children the opportunity to 
choose the activity they wou^d pre- 
fer for the period. The .children 

^ should be allowed to make deci- 
sions: this builds confidence. 
9. To physically condition the child is 
impx)rtant and i^ust be givcn^^ial 
consideration Upp^r body ^Ength 
can be improved by. many of the 
adapted activities. Improved strength 
will bclp in transfers and ambulation 
at ^ater time Stretching of certain 
muscle groups can also be of help ' 
tQ the child m improving functional 
^' sTilIs 

Adapting SporU and 6ame.s 

^Imost any sport can^ adapted to 
fit the needs and capabilities ^of the 
handicapped child. The following 
sports can be adapted for the minimally 
to severely involved child 
Football Football can be played either 
in the kneeling, all-fours position, or 
lying on the stomach. The game is 
played on 4' x 6' mats which can be 
lined up together A first down is made 
by moving the « ball forward the width 
of one mat Passing is forbidden 
Blocking is done by holding the other 
person or by simply getting in his way 
A touchdown is accomplished by getting 
the ball (sponge type) to the opposite 
end of the mats. The extra point is ' 
made by advancing the ball the width 
of the last mat in front of tfie goal 
Kelmets should be worn, and the, chil- 
dren shoQld be well supervised. The 
game can be played for any penod-of-»^ 
time, depending on the strength of the 
participants. 

Vol ley bait. Participants in Wheelchairs 
need assistance m throwing or hitting 
the bail over the net with thetr fists. 
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The net should be lowered according to 
their capabihlies. -The receiving leam 
need only touch__th<^_ ^ball before ^t 
stnkes the ground If no c^e touches 
the ball while it is m flight, the other 
team receives the pomt Games are to 
15 points aftd a team must \vm b> at 
# least two points 

J • 
Obstacle courxe This £an be a . most 
enjoyal^e game for the handicapped 
child Children can move either against 
the clock trying- to better their own 
pre%iij?ds time, or against each other 
Occ^ionaiiy iKe children should he al- 
lowed to constFuct their own obstacle 
course 'under supervision The course 
should be constructed so that even 'hd ^ 
most severely involved child tn. rhe*^ 
group can complete it without too,much 
assistance from the mstrjctor 

B/an hai( same% These can improve 
the chijd s throwmg abuit\ Throwing 
at largeis -or possiblv a bean- war 
where the children throw the V:ur}.^ag5 . 
at each other can be a lot of'fun if 
properly supervised 

Relay ^Qce% ^ ThCNC can be earned out 
either from a wheelchair or on rr^ts 
Segmental rolling can be stressed, or 
belly crawling and all-fours crauhng 
with emphasis on rcctpcocation can be ' 
rcir^forced ^^^en in wheelchairs, the 
courses can be set up «^ thai the chrld 
must weave in and out between vahbus 
ob}ccts ' 

Bowltnfi ^ smal^'allc^ nbout 4 x V> 
IS mark'ed off with masking tape The 
rubber ball is approximately 6' in di- 
ameter the plastic bovj-ling pins arc 
about a- foot high The child can re- 
main in his wheelchair and throw un- 
derhand or overhand, whichever gives 
him more success The child on the 
' floor can sit with his legs out m front 
and roll the ball fromjiclivcen the legs 
The athctoid can often use this method, 
perhaps it is belter for him to slap a1 
the ball in a side swinging manner as 
the ball remains stationary The chil- 
dren can assist the instructor in re- 
trieving the ball and setting up the pins 

Direction garner "Simon saNs' is^a , 
good game to plav cfh the mats to get 
the children moving and to get them to 
listen to directions Red light green 
light** is also a good game when the 
children are up on their feet or m 
wheelchairs * 

, Wresilmg. Wrestling is one sport that 
docs not need much adaptation for the 
cerebral palsied child The child must 
te unbraced an(i sho uld w ear a helmet 
This is good for promoting movement 
but It must be carefully supervised 

Hockey Hockey can be played with 
any number ot children but six or eight 



IS preferable There are two goalies 
why remam in front of their respec- 
tive goals Children fan be braced, 
use crutttees. or remain in wheelchairs 
In order\p score, one must move the 
bail into -tile opponent s goal by means 
ot the crutches ur with the feet Hel- 
mets Must be worn t>v those on crutches 
or on the floor Vhe children should be 
allov^ed to res< after 5-10 minutes of 
plav 

Outcomes of tire rfatttcny Program 

NThc program at the Matheny School 
jfopears to havd been a success The 
Objectives, m general, hat^e been real- 
ized The children, no' matter how 
/handicapped, hav^ enjoved the experi- 
lence df a croup phvsical education 
propafT7^*^u have responded poiitivelv 
tu ^ir/spects of the program 

Idea\v. u is better if children can be 
groupea\^ homogeneouslv as possible. 
w('^ rcfe'rence tapbvsjtal abilities, age, 
_i^*d mtelhgence The groups should be 
k^pt small m size, n^akmg ^t easier for 
the instructor to organize .and control 
the activities Helmets and mats should 
always be useO when the children are 
on the floor wrestring, piaymg football. 
hockev.,or Other games that can gkt 
rough In many cases it is advisable to 
have someone assisting the group, e^pe- 
cjaily in lifting children in a^ out of 
the wheelchair^, spot checking the in- 
secure children m case of falls, and 
helping those children wht> cannot man- 
age the activity bv themselves The 
mminaalK involved group mav require 
/^niv one instructor but the more in- 
volved groups Will need two or more 
instructors 



• Dav-to^ay progress has been hard to 
*Obsct^e because change among the 
severely involved child often takes a 
long time to evolve Over a longer . 
^nod of tim». many of the. children 
became -more social, more mobile, and 
' better motivated, some' developed finer 
motor skills nee4ed id the more dif- 
ficult g?mes aRd n^t learned how to 
accept winning along with losing Se- 
verely involved children did Ican^ to use 
what little skills they >^ad. not so much 
to wm or lose, but merely to*know that _ 
thev Could enjoy themselves- recreation- 
ally ' r • ' 

Generall) speaking, the physical edu- 
cator IS indeed qualifted and has the 
i^es*sary skills to make such a pro- 
^fyn a success and,can certainly be- 
come an important asset to a physical 
therapy' department Supplemented by 
training from a physical therapist tn the 
more complicated movement patterns 
of the nc"bromuscu!arly involved ,£hild.^ 
, knovi ledge of the abnormal paftems^ 
which need to be mhibited and_wha! 
muscle g/oups or actions a particular 
child must improve in. the physical 
educato^ oan make the activities n:iore 
thelpapeutic in addition to increasing his 
own knovi ledge and competency , • 

In c6nclusion.»it^is /eit that the ques- 
tions at the beiinning of thi^s article 
can*be answerecf aflTirmaiively Coop- 
eration between the therapist and the 
physical educator ^can naake for a valu- 
able feam' which can certainly qpcn 
new outlets for recreational progr^s 
among handicapped children The suc- 
cess of such a program is dependent 
upon the knowledge, skill, efrthusiasm. .» 
and creativity of the physical educator 
himself ♦ 



'Physical The^py 
-■ Gross Motor 



Suggestions for 
Activities • 



IEA\ PENMLCCI is m the Occupa- 
tional Therapy Department at the 
Mathenv School Peapack New ler- 
Sf V 07977 

y 

Anf^els in }he snow This is calis- 
thenics lying down On most, you will 
have to move the le^ A regular 
rhythm should^ achieved Count and 
have the children count also This ^- 
ercisc i». an in-oul pattern (1) Move 
the arms (2> Move the legs (3) Move 
the afms ami legs (4) Same sequence 
on one side then the other side (5)- 
Same sequence with one arm and the 
ojTposite leg 

Clapping Ramt^ Touch body parts, 
as clap knees then hands Increase 
the complexity by ( I ) the number of 
parts in a sequenc't. (2) number of 
beats or claps on a gifen part.^ or (3) 
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clapping on othen or on self and 
others. 3s m "pease porridge hot." etc 

Smion says Most of the children 
tan find their own body parts. Have 
them sit side-by-side or in a circle and 
find parts on others Work on nght and 
Icfj pasts while they are sitting side- 
by-sidc but not while facing each other^ 

'Passing games Pass bean bag or ball ^ 
of rope over the legs then -under the 
legs, over the head then under the 
head etc Do U^is while m ^ circle X 
You can also pass it forward ^and be- 
hind m a relay line up. 

Circular tutns^ Place large hoop on 
^he floor, mark off half and N^uarter 
points of the circle on the hoop with 
•contrasting tape for sighted childpwi 
and textured tape for j>lind chilcffen 
( 1 ) Have child kneeling mside t/ie 
hoop and learn whole, half, and quarter 
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turns. iZ) Have child outside of the 
hoop and do the same thmg (3) 'Have 
child circle around another chtid (4> 
HSvc children go between each^ other 
(5) Have them learn to weave tn fr^ni 
and back of each other this Udds tu 
••London Br/dge*' and "m and out the 
window •* 

Other aciion games {]) "Under the 
spreading chesuiut tree" (2) " Itsy- 
bitsy spider" (3) **Put vour right hand 
in. etc ** (4) "Giant steps" (can Ju 
rolling crawl, etc , instead, if ihcv can t 
walk) 

Chair luriung team to turn a chair 
in the^'fdur qua^raits Teach them 
how ip get into thd scat, then teach 
them to go around a thair m both direc- 
tions, through thcm/and between ihcm 
Finally, tntroduc«/"musjca! chairs'V 
first with as chairs and children 

as possible 



Scoot t rboa rd rOU tt i Fur si ghted 
children, use colored sputs un the floor 
.ind hands with contracting colors for 
right and left Follow' spots with the 
h^nds forward, backwards. ^ thcfl lal- 
erall) both ways so that the> must 
cross {heir hands Follow obstacle 
route such as "go straight, under table, 
right, around the post or Nv^istebaskct. 
Bfcgin \kith only one or two instruc- 
tions, then increase the number as they 
leurn to fuilow mure complex instruc- 
tions Blind children can plav this with 
guidance ^ 

Ball names Any kind of ball game 
with simple rules — throwing to a des- 
ignated' person, bouncing in chalked-off 
Circle, rolls *and bats, bowling (tap pins 
as a cue for the blind children) 

KmesthetiC-auditory memor\ games 
Blindfold sighted children and play sim- 



ple "blind rrlan's blufT'. for ^example. 
'Go to the wmdow 51II for a pnze " 
With the blind children, use an initial 
auditorj cue. then - use intcrmhtent 
auditory cues such as getting "colder" 
0/ wanner' as needed with blind or 
sighted ' 

Auditory location games For the 
^ blind or sighted children (blindfold 
them) drop object on th^ floor and 
have them find it Then drop two or 
three items sequentially to increase the 
memory demand Wit^ the blind, use 
auditory and tactile cues With the 
sighted, use bn§ht or contrasting color 
cues, they njay also benefit from audi- 
^<?ry or ta<;tile cues. 

Strengthening games Tug of war. 
Indian wrestling. Ph!I selfJbn scooter 
tied to the parallel bars. Push self away 
from the parallel bars while on the 
scooter 



Tournament Bowling, an Activity for the Handicapped 



JACOB S SCHLEICHKORW formcf^ 
ty executive director of the United 
Cerebral Pa/ry A%%ociatton^ of Wv 
York State Inc <r nfiw director of the 
Pro^mm in Phy ucaf Thcrap\ School ot 
AlmW Health Profes5inn% State Cm- 
veruty of \'ew York at Stony Brook 
Nfw Yof^ !f735 KRASK SlRlAfs- 
Nl /T execun\e directnr of tin JUmted 
Cerebral Pah\ arid Handicapped Chil- 
dren % Association of S\racu%c Inc 
We^t Senec9 Tii>npike Syracuse 

York mis 

' Bowling *for sport and recreation is 
enjoyed by some 20 million people in 
the United States every year i^owhianv 
of these sports enthusiasts arc handi- 
'capped IS unkown. but more and 
more bowling iK becoming an integral 
part of recreation progr/jms for the 
disabled Bowling is a sport that can 
give the handicapped lndIVI'dua^ work- 
ing With ^ team a sense of bclongmg 
as weH as the hope for accorpolishmg 
something th.it others' are doing and 
enjoying 

For the past twelve \cars. the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations of New 
York State. Inc., lias arranged an. an- 
nual bowling tournament for those 
handicapped with cerebral palsy Each 
June up to |g teams have been in- 
_ volved in the exciting event Any icam 
is welcome to pajticipatc. providing 
all members are cerebral palsied and 
each player has bowled aV least three 
different tmics^r a minimum of six 
games With his assigned team, appro- 
pnalc scores of ibc^playm m previous 
games must be kppt for review by the 
Tournament Committee. 



To fully appreciate the planning of 
u tournament for thb disabled one 
should be aware of several imponant 
-dcfiOi/ions Among these are 

S<;fraich score — d bowler's score ffom 
one complete game 

Average — a bowier s accumulative 
scratch score divided by the number 
of games bowled, usually figured 
after three or more games of league 
play 

Handicap — extra points or pins given 
to a bowler to add to his scratch 
s^oje 

The first step m esiabli'^hmg the handi- 
cap for £adh bowler m the tourna- 
ment IS finding the bowler's average 




A volunteer may help the dualled bowlfr 
t\ itcad\ins the ballon the special ramp 
Phut^igraph b\ Henn Schleuhkom 



Second, the tournament chairman se- 
• lects a score whjch is highe/ than the 
average of any of the disabled bowlers 
— that is. if some of the bowlers -can 
bowl 120. it IS advisable to pick a 
score of '150 lr\ this way. each par- 
iicipant carvhave a hand^P A bowl- 
cr's scratch Average is subtracted from 
the arbitrary 150 arrU he 14 given 100^ 
^of the difference, as his handicap Thus 
^a bowler with an average of 100 has 
a 50 pin handicap, he is able, by rolling 
his average game, to achieve a tot^f 
score of 150 The mtent behind this 
type of percentage handicapping is to 
give all the bowlers an equal bppor- 
Kjnity before the first bail is rolled 
down the alley 

Irt the New York Cerebral Palsy 
Tournaments, rules have been acbBUJd 
to accommodate those with cerwra[ 
palsy The followmg^are examples of 
those rules" 

All (cams must bowl two games 
.If a bowler needs assistance to and 
. ffom the shooting Ime. the tcani may 

provide a helper 
Unless confined to a wheclchah". all 

players must wear bowling s'hocs 
Ramps and other special equipment or 

gadgets are allowed ? Any special 

adaptations or equipment must be 

supplied by the team 

The excitement leading vp to the 
day 6{ the tournament tan only be 
measured by fiie active participation oC 
the handicapped mdividuals in the 
weeks before the tournament. Every- 
one involved shares m the excitement 
06 planning for the big day Arrange- 
ments must he made for travel to the 
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tournament sue. Plans ffiust be oiadc 
for necessary spccii! assistance The 
appropWc* 'bowlii^ facilit> without 
arehitetjturai bamers mu&t h% selected 
^ to accofnmodrfle- whe«lchairs 

.Throughout the tourrwment compet- 
itive spint tuns high, 'x Bowlers afe 
cheered by friends and onlooljers 
Newspaper and television coverage adds 
to t^ie importance of the actmtyl 
The involvement of jhe handicapped 
* docs not end with the tabulatfon of 
scores at the toymament* Since 'Ihe 
program is held tn coojunction with 
the statewidc vo'uniarv- ageney's annual 
meeting, a presentation ceremony is 
held at a banquet' in the evenmg The 
participation of all teams is encouraged 
and the wf^n'ning team receives the spot-^ 
Jtght. fn'dddition to the team recemng 
th» State Association tfo^hv, each play- 



unteejs to plan additional rt^creaticAia! 
activities . ^ 

Many local^ yntted CerebraV Paisy 
associations have spon^jred bowhng 
teaSis. several state aksoctationb con, ^ 
duct annual toumamfents In April 
h972, interest. m bowjmg among the 
affiliates prompted the^ National 
united Cerebral Palsy Association to,' ^ 
sponsor the first national , mvitationaT^ 
bowling tournament (In March 197r'^^' 
nearly 800 handicapped bowlers w'eVe ' 
participating m a minimum of 34 active 
UCP bowling programs across the na-' 
tion * Jhe tournament, held in Chi-, 
cago, drew ten teams from across the 
•counir]|| The pride and self-confidence 
di^splayed by the bowlers have resulted 
m an expanded program this year, with 
qujhfsmg toun^eys m each of six UCP 
,h. state As«x:,a.,on trophy, each play- d>.tnct^ The final |ompctmon w,l|. 1^ . 
er on the 'team ato rece.vt. a 5rophy,>;4jl^'^°" Apr.i 2f 28- a the na- 

The-h.gh.sconng female and male also»"^'/°f V WJshmgton^ DX 
re«.vb spec«l recognition E>ery year f""*'" i.^orma„on On the >°urna- . 

J I. i. ^menl contact Ron Kozusko. Piibiic Re* 
the toumameot grow;^ a^^d the enthusi- '^"^u^''"- 

^m of the cerebral palsied adults en- laiions Department. United Cerebral 
courages 'the -professional staff acid vol- P^J5> Associations, Inc. 66 B^si Mih ^ 



Street. New York. .N 'Y'* 10016: tele- 
phom> 212*889-6655 ) 

While Iho tournament has been lim- 
ited to those with, cefebral* palsy, all 
types of handicapped Irc^jps can bene- 
fit from bowllngf 'The use of devices 
and adaptations may ^ necessa^^ but 
evep the most severely disabled par* 
ticipant can ha>c the pleasure of seeing 
the • bowhng ball heading down th^ 
alley Ingenuity is the ^Jcey word in 
Adapting bowling to meet the, needs -of 
the handicapped 

For Further Information 

National^Wheelchair Atliletic Com- 
mit tee ,jy*<J^4 62nd Street. Wbodslde. 
New York^ll377 

United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 
Ino,. 66 Ejst 34th Street. New York. 
rN. Y 10016 ^ , O 
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The foliowmgli^l of studies aH c^Jmpletcd at the Ir'nivcrsity' 
of Iowa, and the dcconipanying photographs have been pro- 
vided by OrrTfi H VJ>^ Supervisor Phy5,icdl 1' ducat lofi Vkp- 
artment, University Hospital Sdu>ot Imvcrsily of h^wa. Iowa 
City. " ' 

" ' . 

Bales, Donald /Vir hffvits nf a Program <^ Halamc 
Utnitivi tin Cerebral Pahicd Chihlrcn M^sicr's ihcMS l^^S^f 
litA \ lank hi'aluatitiri nf Impnnimvni tn (fait a} Cerebral 



^Fahied Children Dovtoraf disscriaiion 

Mealy Allrcd -1 Cnniparnnn nf f^o MeihoiiiJl^Wet^h 
framing fnr Chtldren iv/z/i Sf)asti< ,J vpe tfj Cerehral Pahv 
Master's thcsr^ 19V 

I n I y r e M a r t m Rcat tmn Itrne and Resix^nwltmc 
Measuremenn m Children A [flu ted v^th Cerebral Palsy 
Master ^thesis H)M 

Mcdiich, Carl f-f/ennene^s nf Two Methods of Weif^hi 
fraifim^ fnr Children wuh Athetpid Txpc of Cerebral Pahy 
Master's thesis. 1%1 ' ^ 

Snper Cet;rge A Study nf KinesihetH Senu:'iu Children 
^tth Cerebral Pahy Master's thesis , 

Stoll. Thomas. J^ie t.ffectivene^s of a SimiaL Prof^ipn of 
hxereises nn h vc Uand Cnnrdinaiuin m Children with-Cercbral 
Palsv Master s thesis. 
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Pffliiraiii8 ior lianiilGapiieil 

?hysi(»lly Handicapped -Children Use the Stegel ' 



SUSAN^ J. GROSSE teaches physical 
education at F. 7. Oaenslen School 



the ladder* Children who Jiave weak 
muscles due to duscuiar dystrpphy^ or 



1301^E. Auer-Avetiue, Milwaukee, Wis- ^ extren\e » contracture as in' cc^^br^ 
" - p^lsy, ^ movj up the ladder back- 

wards in a fitting position using their 
hands on the side rails fbr support. The 



constn ^f212. 
The Lueneb^rger Stegel, also known 



as the All-Piirpos6 Trainer *or Lind ^ activity **can be varied by not alio 



Climber, is a versatile piece of climbing 
equipment rapidly achitving popularity 
in elementary physicaf education pro- 
grams. It consists oLTthree poles which 
may be arranged at severd different 
heighU between two sawhorse pieces. 
A ladoer and a slide may be attached 
to either the poles or horses. Its current 
pppularj^ sterna from the many dif- 
fcr;pnt ways ia^^which the equipment 
may be set-up as well as the variety of 
activities which may be performed on it. 
. One does not usually associate climb- 
|ng equipment with the physically hand*-- 
' idapped. However, the same character- 
'istics that make the stegel valuable for 
th^ normal child make it eve/i more 
valuable for those who are handi- 
capped. Initially jt can provide an op- 
portunity for movement for children 
who arc restricted , by their handicaps 
an<J fcyjgeople who aje afraid to let 
them ^participate in physical activity 
for .fear 'of further damage through 
accident. Though the potential for acci- 
► dent doe^ exist,' it -is greatly over- 
weighed by the benefits such activity 
can provide. Through this movement 
many other integrities can develop. 
Mmjnilar strength, coordination, bal- 
ance, ahd agility may all be improved' 
Concepts of body image, spatial' 
awareness, and laterality ^ be devel- 
oped and the self-confidence acquired 
through /accomplishment can enhance 

emotional growth^ Performing on the . „ __ 

stc^l may require more effort for the ^ shoulder girdle functioning, can learn 



wing 

a child<to use a particular arm or leg. 
, Suspended between both horses, the 
> ladder can be used for going j^oss 
either*" ,by lying on Ihe stomacWRnd'' 
pulling' with the acpis, crawling, or 
cravylmg in and out betweeri'the rungs. 

Poles. The three pole^.can be at- 
tached to any of the ^ three different 
levels of the horses. At a. variety of 
settings they can be used for rfiove- 
mei\t problem solving. The child can 
be asked to go over, under, between, 
' and around various poles. If the prob- 
lem is set but the child is not told,' 
exactly how to do it, he is able to work 
out a solution at a physical level where 
he IS hkely to achieve success. For 
example, if one pole is 'set ^t each of 
the three levels and the problem is to 
go over'a pole, the child who is usually 
in a wheelchair can crawj over the low 
pole while the minimally handicapped^ 
child can -go 'Over the high pole with a 
forward roll. Each has solved the prob- 
lem, each has been successful, and each 
has had a new movement experience. 
The problems can be madef more chal- 
lenging if further restrictions on the 
^ movement are made by asking that it 
be done feet first, J)ack to the floor, 
stomach facing the floor^ sidewards, etc 
If* two ' poles are placed^ parallel^ to 
each other at the highest level they can h 
be used as gymnastic parallel bars. 
^Students who have handicaps jnvolving 
the lower extrennties but with intact 



handicapped child but the rewards arc 
well worth it. 

There^'are essentially two ways of 
approaching activity on the stegel. frpm 
the aspect of movepient problem solv- 
ing and from tl^e aspect of formal 
^gymnastics. Each of these is somewhat 
dependent uponrihe part oj^the equip- 



many of the regular parallet'bartmove- 
ments. 

If. one pole is placed at the high 
level it can be ^d as a hcuizontal bar 
by Boys and as a starter bJr for begin- 
ning tincven parallel bar activities for 
^irls. Many children ^Mth mint^nal 
handicaps, especially thote involving 



mcnt uscd.^ Therefore, each part of the ♦ \>^y one lower extrpmity, can perform 
equipment 1$ considered separately here ()uite well in these areas. 



not only in terms of possible activities 
but also in light of hqw^a handicapped 
child can per^rm the actives. 

Ladder. Hooked to on?tiorsc*^r a 
pole it 'can be used for climbing up* 



.Slide. Hooked to either a Korsc *or a 
pc^ the slide provides a great deal of 
mom^atton, for children who have to 
work hard to move around* especially , 
et\ioy the free, cffortl^ slide down^at 



^ amLdo^, A child whojpan wall^ven . the xnd of their work on a probfbm. 
» \n braces or on. crutches, can waf^W^ . It ret^uires no great physical exertion 
'? . * ^ ' ' , ' . 
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and can be done in a'varrety of dif- 
ferent ways— On the stomach, back, 

,sidc„seat, or knees; Head first, feet first, 
or sideways. The more able child in 
terms- of shoulder strength can be asked 
to crawl up the slide as part of a 
strength blJilding problem 

Combined pieces The poles, ladder, 
and slide can be arranged m any nurp- 
ber of ways. With each new arrange- 
ment the child can be asked to ^t from 
one side or end of the set'up to the 
other. He may go any way he wishes 
at^ first. If the teacher wjshes to make 
the problem harder, additional require- 
ments can be made m terms of activities 
to be performed dunng the trip across 
Forpample, "Go across by going over 
two poles and under one of the poles," 
or "Get to the other end by going back- 
wards." The possibilities are endless 
Each chiW can achieve success by solv- 
ing ^the, problem at his o(vn level of 
mobility. " 

The key to success is variety— vanety 
in the arrangement of the equipment 
and variety in tlie movement of thei 
child, fn addition to the problem solv 

, ing method as a means of achieving^ 
different physical responses, the child 
can also be blindfolded. This eliminates 




one sense of feedback and forces the 
child to rely more heavily on others. 
Most of the problem solving activities 
done with the eyes open can*6c done 
blindfolded. 

With any activity, the following 
safety precautions should be ♦taken 
when using a stegel. 

1. In setting up the equipment be 
sure that ^11 the bolts are secure. They 
wij! work loose with use and as movable 
parts are exchanged. 

2. Use mats, at least two layers deep 
under the poles, and one layer un^er 
the ladder and at the end of the slide. 
Children m braces may be I^ capable 
of adjusting their bodies to take a fall 
safely, due to "the added weight of the 
braces as' wqII as the weak^ed or con- 
tracted state of the muscles gfivolved 
Mats will ensure a safe fall and^ hence 
lessen fear of trying again. 

3r Use spotting. Encourage the child 
to accomplish as much on his own as 
possible. Sometimes this may mean a 
fall, but children also learn by their 
•mistakes. Spot to make sure it is a safe 
fall When in doubt, steady the hips for 



support. If the child is falling, catch 
the shoulders to keep him from landing 
on his head. 

* 4. Xet the child move at his own 
speed. Children with limited exjferience 
may need time to think out what they 
are doing On the other h'knd, a fre- 
quent occurrence is the enthusiastic 
child who gels upside down for the first 
time and lets go. He may need some 
slowing down next time. 

. '5. Encourage sharing of space. As 
the children become more capable, sev- 
eral can perfomi at one time However,* 
they should be taught to do their own 
thing without interfering' with someone 
else. 

* Physically handicapped children can 
perform on the stegel and can achieve 
the same benefits in terms of physical 
mobility and growth - in self-esteem 
through accomplishment that normal 
children can achieve. However, they 
need it much more because the pos- 
sibilities for such achievement are much 
more ljn»itc<U. Don't let this possibility 
go to wasteHet your physically handi- 
capped children use the stegel 
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Adapted Table Terinis for the Physically Handicapped 

Table tennis adapted and modified j or the phystcally handicapped has tmpltcattons 
and applicabtltty for use tn phystcat^educatton and recreation programs for young 
children, the poorly coordinated, thosKwtth poor vmon, and individuals With poor 
reactims. It can be a loworgamzed achvity or serve as a lead'Up to table tenms 
itself. Many activities modified to meet the special needs of a gtpen Mtvtdual or. 
group can be used unth other individuals or groups uho have similar needs but 
for quite different reasons. Readers are encouraged to send information about ac- 
tivitits and methods they have found useful in their adapted physical education \f 
therapeutic recreation programs. [ 



RONALD ADAMS, supervisor, recrea- 
tion and adapted physical education, 
Children's Rehabilitation Center, Uni- 
versity of Virgtnta, Charlottesville. 

Tabic tenms can easily be adapted for 
physically handicapped children and 
adults,* regardless of their afHictipn. 
Adapted table tennis can be played by 
the skilled and the unskilled, the ambu- 
latory and the nonambulatory, the young 
and the 3ged. the strong and the weak, 
even wheelchair and stretcher patients 
can actively participate. Two or four 
people can play this modified version 
of table tennis in which a regulation 
table tennis ball is hit so that'it moves 
*oo the surface of the table instead of in 
the and over the net as in regtdar 
table tennis. Regulation or s^ial rack 
ets are used according to the needs and 
dtsabihttes of the individual partici- 
pants. An adapted net, made from string 
or cord, replaces the regular net Gen- 
erally, e^juipment and rules are modified 
to slow the game s^j^those .with slower 
reactions and physi<3 linlit^tions can 
successfully participate. ' 

Play is staned by a server who places 
the ball on the table surface and strikes 
the ball so it rolls across the tabic ^r- « ^j^ih to 
face on his side of the "net" and passes ser^s^ 
• i 
c 




D(Mbks competition may also be con- 
ducted givtng more children a chance 
to participate. 



through the open space m the net to- 
his opponent's coun. The receiver re- 
turms the ball by striking it so that it 
passes through the open space in the 
net and onto his opponent's court. Play 
continues in this manner until a point 
IS scared when either player (l>^lts- 
thc ball over the net, (2) hits the ball 
so that it hits the string aixl fails to 
go through to his opponent's side, (%) 
hits the ball twice in succession, or (4) 
makes no attempt tO hit the ball. 

Special scoring systems can be de-* 
vclopcd according to individual situa- 
tions. In regulation play, a game is won 
vby the player who first scores fifteen 
points. However, he must win by two. 
points The serve changes hands after 
every dead ball and point. 

Certain acts cause the ball to become 
dead, thus' bringing a stop or rest in 
the action ( I ) if the bill is hit by 
either player so it goes over the side 
' rails and off the tabic, (2 ) if the ball 
IS hit by either player so it fails to roll 
on the playing surface or go through 
the open space in the net, (3> if the 
balF IS hit in the air by either player 
so It fails to touch the flaying surface 
or if tht ball is hit over the net and 
touch the tabic, (4) if a good 
pr return is hit in such a way» 
that It IS beyond the physical control 
. or ability of the receiver to reach 
the ball with his paddle, (5) if the ball 
hits the receiver's hand, arm, or wheel 
chair without touching the fiddle, or 
(6) if the b^ll splitsfor fractures during 
play- 

If a player is severely disa^ed, the 
,ball may be placed on the playing sur- 
*4iCc in a favorable positiort for him to 
serve successfully. Any time a playc 
attempts to serve and misses the ball 
ne^hirl! be gran ted ^jc-scrvc. However, 
only^ne direct paddle hit is allowed in 
attempting to serve the ball, if the server 
fails -on his first attcm|>^his opponent 
becom<fs the server. 

In dbublcs play each side of the table 
IS divided into rwo pons by a ont-eighth 
tnch^ white line running parallel to the 



The bi'handle paddle is designed to per- 
reader and freer movements 

side line? and equidistatft from eactT 
side rail, players of each team tafce*posi- 
rions beside each other ^t one .end of 
the table, each player is responsible for 
his haif of the court when hitting the 
ball At no time can a player hit a ball 
that IS on his teammates half of the 
court, violation of this rule causes- a 
pomr to be awarded to the opposing 
team. Players alternate uhe serve after 
every dead balKand point scored. All 
other rules and regulations described for 
Singles play apply in doubles play. 

Adaptation for Various Conditions 

The cerebral palsied nee^ slow and 
patient training if he I's to attain pur- 
poseful motor movements. These move- 
ments must be simple at first, highly 
(coordinated aLtivmes cause fatigue and 
fatigue causey ncrvuus tension, Tnere- 
fure, the individual must be handled 
carefully and not rushed too fast in ^ 
developing tabic- tennis skills. Many 
spastic cerebral palsied patients should 
)k; able to- adapt tu the game because of 
Its nonrestriLted design which slows 
down the action. 

Stretcher cases, including patients 
With scoliosis and in a body cast, those 
wjith Jislucated hips ur bilateral hip 
sptca and legs in 'wide abduction, and 
children with Legg-Perthes disease, can 
participate in meaningful activity and 
have fun playing adapted table tenms. 
Htgh stretchers arc the most practical for 
use m tabic tennis, players will have 
a greater range u£ motion permitting 
more extensive arm movement from a 
prone position. 

Post polio, parapkaia, and spina bi- 
fida arc examples of lot her conditions 
for which adapted tablniiennis can pro- 
vide activity. Participation is relati^^Cly 
easy for jsvhcelchatr patiems with good ♦ 
iippar extremity use. The game is also 
an excellent activity for rhei^^tic fever 
patients because of its nori^trenuous 
nature which can^be used to build higher 
levefs of excrcist tolerance and to reduce 
fatigue thresholds. 

The bi handle table tennis paddle is 
designed to permit players broader and 
freer movements with both hands while 
playing adaptccf table tennis. It ac\s as 
an assistive device fur increasing limited 
joint ^movements through proper posi- 
tioning of the hand and fingers. □ 
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S^KATING SAFETiJf^ 

Smart Skaters Know If Pciy» • 
To fpttow the Rules 




STAY AWAY FROM 
MOVINGT VEHICLES 

Cars and trucks are many tunes 
bigger than you and go much 
(aster than you so never hitch 
a ride and always sUy out of 
their way 



SKATE ONIY IN ^AFE AREAS 

Any smoolfi pavement on pl*Jf-^ 
grounds, sidewalks or your own 
drispways are safe areas (or sfest- 
ing Play stre«ts are protecjed 
agflinst vehicles and are always 
safe * - ' 



USE EXTRA CARE 
GOING^AROUND CORNERS 

Always watch where you are go^ 
ing Don't speed around "bhnd" 
corners and nurt someone bestde 
yourself 



lOOK OUT FOR SMAtUR 
CHU.DREN 

Remember' Children smaller 
than you cannot skate faster al- 
ways fjet out o( your way fast 
Be careful skatin;; around them 
Never push or shove 



ALWAYS BE POLITE 
AND COURTEOUS 

You are being courteous when 
you let people pass without de- 
lay After afl-they have the first 
right-of way 
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CAP TAG 

<>r>* fAmyrr i* f»*.en a rap 
Th* pl«,yrf who i>» IT 
rtuso>« {»l»y«r with lh# 
rjp ifyjfMt <o Ian him 
torr he din f)a»^ r*p to 
ifwlh^f player fhr play 
tf UcffKi whiU h^>hlinx 
ll>r «p \>tcom^ n*,rap 
r* {ti'vo^l to k'thttti f^*y*f . 
chtrstn Uv tbr oUl IT an.1 
Uf Kamr ^Url^ ov#f A 
ImU or o\h^ ot>)«i may 
b*» UM*i «n pJ«r» oi cap 
if dmr**i 



OBSTACLE RACE 

^ ifnt llfaw <f COUpi* With 

rhalk iirw^ Place <rfKU 
r!^ suth »-« ltoxiy» b»« 
fm can-i hrickn 

hrfrt} to hIwIc m liff***n ' 
Ih^m Stuitfr who tmKh«'s 
«nv ot.;«l b^forr IN* fint<ih 
hn* wail- for rx-xt turn 
pijiy^ vkatinff #n«if# 
rourrf without fQurhmf 
any oh^Jaoic win- i<>** 
point* You t^*^ lOQ 
poinN to win f«ne 
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How torDo 'tlio 
L«an!n9 Turn 




HovA,fb 
Spir ' 



PiH9 0A« foot be 
htni Vtt other Ittt 
_j«t>«Q yog t4m4 on 
, a Mil 



{.cm Xht way 
you wjnt to turn 



Kmp your arres 
^t lot t*i»nct 





asift tr^ umt at ♦! 
tT* S 



t^n " 



S^^fft feft foot ie«A 
ri neit to ft«el mt^ 
rt|ftt 



StlflS straifht anj 
draivlefs and arms 
tofttftef 



Mailt your cir- 
cle as yiufi as you 
un 



Howjro Do tho 

*X«1flng tho Crrcle" Turn 




Rtsame 



repeat crofsmi 
Over wrtft rjfftt UR. 
t»t you Myt Bi*fle 
turn . 



(ffstud of ttrokrnf 
bKk mth rttnt foot 
. . . 4f rftuUr 

.SlfOlK- 



tftnc ngfit foot for- 
ward and throw it 
ottr the left to in- 
ner hn« of circle 



then tltCt CO ri(ht 
while y03 b/'if (eft 
forwara afatn 



How to Do tho 
*'$pread Eagle" Turn 



ftesume sUtwtf 



You co^c out 
of turn 




Htjbn to Skate Backward ^ 

FOR 81 

• X*an si 

• Bend 

• look &a(fkwaftf 
Over sM6ifder 



h %f with ^tTx 

1 ^kde backward 
vOn (eft loot 



Hold 0OS>ts«*ijf yOW*- 
hJve enovff' Speed 



lean tnto ctrcJe 



10 left ftKl-rf 
heel to heel with 
rftht 




3 Snnc rtfht fOOt 
bKkwara i'id llOflC 
(eft 



When ypu Ittotn turns, you con mostor tricks ond spins' ^ 

f 



How to Jump 



IrfmpiRj o*J »tiiet a 'ttry nuch iiu jOffl^ne without sutes First. buiW u9 
soeea tfie^fouch ^st before you /ump ^sh up- wjth your ie|s. i«ft>ftf 
youfsesf .f^Ufi the air Send knees as jn fifure 4 wmte you ace makinf 
jfump Land sQujreiy on both skates and resume sutta| 




WQOD TAG 

A pUyer who. louchr^ 
woori ot *rty kinif^B Irr* 
fefK«>-or A hotUkf-i* 
' on b«** srKi Mfe from 
brtfjjf Uf cfd by IT PUy 
m «houki not <fjiy /xt 
bAM* ' too iontr. b^t fhouid 
V*ep movim; to «ivr FT ■ 
ch«nre to mfkr • fig 
Pl*y»f* an *bo t»«* oih« 
oibyect* forUinA '«f' on 
b*M" tuch M'Ump poits. 

J>e»ck* , 




JAPANESE TAG 

'Phi* Jtamr ^/finxi ektr* 
fun aryf iiufh^ ^p^'h^n ■ 
plavff « Iaxjt<>ti2ry IT h* ' 
in turn brcomm IT H» 
Ih^.olS'r ptayrr* 
l»uL mu»f k*»p I hand 
ofj lhal jjiari of hw body 
whifh w*^^taf(«>rj "'If 
UjtJtrd on hi«'«houki»r be 
mm( k<<^ a haot) on hi< 
*thouid»r aniti h» <Af< 
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FOLLOW THE ' 
LEADER 

C hcK><i# a |f«<f#f {- v^ry 

ll twWr \ksf(«t I><AdM 
•^bouki ^rur* out in^»reMt 
inx sfKi unusual p4*o«>^ io 
irwi lb* KfOup c«n 
«KPf> jump «pin arKi \kalp 
ov*r otwfafi* cour*« For 
«d(f»(i fun **fh «kairr 
iai(*« • «#^ur» hotd on 
-iutn in froni and fwry'^ 
*ooe do<% what ih# l««d^ 



r 




CROSS TAG 

Sl^rl fam* with IT cha* 
trie anothM- 'i^ayef (o 
Kim Any o{ (he oth*r 
play#n m*y cfowi in ffool 
of /T Whm aptayer doen 
crw>^ fn front of iT Ihw 
playrr mtM! be c^iMed 
by IT unfii faintW or 
«u»v<w| bv another playrr 
who cftj**#-« b^w«pn him 
and IT IT mu«i then 
rfMnc*- direct Kin. a fvf cb**e 
lh# nrw cro^ini piayer 
^p^'brn a playn w tAfffd 
he b*<Tm>« lb* t>*w fT 



